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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The Presidential Campaign—The Arbitration Treaties—Diplomatic 
Questions— Various Items—Latin America—English Labor Troubles 
— Fall of the Caillaux Ministry—Soctalist Gains in Germany- Russia 
Threatens Mongolia —The Chinese Revulution. 


ss 


The New President of Princeton . . . ANDREW F. WEST 
My Experiences in the Chinese Revolution . . C,.B. GAGE 
The New Postal Savings Banks . «FRANK H. HITCHCOCK 
A Polite Argument . . . . « «+ « ELLIS O, JONES 


The Winter Woods . . « « «© » «- «0, W. SMITH 
Men We Are Watching . . A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 
The Eugenics Movement . . GERTRUDE C. DAVENPORT 
In the Name of Christ (Poem). . . . C.H. CRANDALL 


st SF 


EDITORIALS BOOK REVIEWS 


The Peace Treaties aud the People The Catholic Encyclopedia 
After the Durbar The Works of George Meredith 
Mr. Taft and the Offices The American Woman 

China Without the Wall A Towch of Fantasy 

New Light from Princeton on Jonah The Italian Fairy Book 

Our Vacation Number The Living Church Anaual 


2 SF 
Insurance, Financial, Etc. 














Copyright 1911, by 
The Bauer Chemical Co, 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M. P. 
The eminent novelist-states- 
man, writes from London : 
“Sanatogen is to my mind a 

true food -tonic, feeding the 

nerves, increasing the energy 
and giving fresh vigor to the 
overworked body and mind.” 


Hall Caine 
The dramatist writes: 


““My experience of Sanatogen 
has been that as a tonic nerve 
food it has on more than one oc- 
casion benefited me.” 


John Burroughs 


The distinguished naturalist 
ond author writes: 


“Tam | sure I have been greatly 
. Mysleep 
is fifty per cent. ‘better than it 
was one year ago, and my mind 
and strength are much im- 
proved.’’ 


h 





David Belasco 


The eminent dramatic author, 
writes: 


“It gives me pleasure to let 
you know the wonderfully bene- 
ficial results I have experienced 
from the use of your Sanatogen. 
It has a most invigorating effect 
upon the nerves, and I heartily 
recommend it to all who, like 
myself, are obliged to overwork. 
After my personal experience I 
can readily vouch for its recuper- 
ative qualities,’’ 








Signing their Declaration 


of Confidence in Sanatogen 


AMOUS men and women of many lands, of many occupations 

in the strenuous life of the modern world—and fifteen thow- 

sand practising physicians—have written words of golden 
praise for that greatest of food-tonics—Sanatogen. 


These remarkably enthusiastic endorsements by men and women of 
thought and action, and by scientists of eminence in a conservative 
profession, recognize the splendid efficiency of Sanatogen as a tonic 
food, as a re-creative buzlder of nerve strength, as sustaining nourish- 
ment for impoverished conditions of the human system. 

Sanatogen reaches sources of energy that have been exhausted, and feeds them with 
its highly assimilable, constructive elements—feeds, without reaction as in the case 
of drugs, the cells and tissues that have been dangerously drained of their necessary 


support. Sanatogen is the pre-eminent vestorer—a_ scientific combination of 
elements that answer the hunger of the debilitated nerves. 

The wide success of Sanatogen as a natural, elemental food to brain and body, has 
inspired a striking and very unusual manifestation of confidence on the part of scientists 


and laymen alike—men who have seen and expertenced its upbuilding power—men who 
know what it willdo. Their confidence is an assurance to you. 


This Remarkable Book FREE 





We ask pencasnastiy oy inted with t tigate our claims first if 
you like and we are only to glad to ave You dot, wy your doctor about it, and in 
any case write at once 


Tomorrow,’’ written in an absorb- 
aly interesting style, beautifully illustrated and containing facts and informati 
of vitalinterest to you. This book also contains evidence of the value of Sanatogen 
which is as remarkable as it ‘s conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not ob- 
tainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 982-3<4,2:2 
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THE NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 











TO BE READY THIS WEEK 


The Modern Woman’s 
Rights Movement 


By DR. K, SCHIRMACHER 


Translated from the second German edi- 
tion by Carl Conrad Eckhardt, Ph. D., In- 
structor in History in the University of 
Colorado. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


Readings on Parties and 
Elections in the United States 
B~ CHESTER LLOYD JONES 


Asseciate Professor of Political Science 
in the University of Wisconsin, who aims 
to make easy of access some of the best 
discussions of the history of party gov- 
ernment. of its defects and the best rem- 
edies for them. Cloth, $1.60 net. 


Initiative, Referendum, and 
Recall Documents 


By CHARLES A. BEARD 


Associate Professor of Politics in Colum- 
bia University, and Birl E. Schultz. <A 
convenient compendium for those inter- 
ested in typical statutes and the most 
important proposed schemes. 


Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net. 


Great Educators of 
Three Centuries 


By FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, Ph. D. 


Professor of the History of Education in» 
the Ohio State University, Author of “A 
History of Education.” 

Cloth, r2mo, $1.10 net. 


Socialism and the 
Ethics of Jesus 
By HENRY C. VEDDER 


A sympathetic study of the principles on 
which modern Socialism is based, and a 
candid comparison of the ethics of Social- 
ism and the ethics of Jesus. 


Ready this week. 
Daily Bread 
By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 
A series of dramatic poems, poignantly 
presenting some undercurrents of the life 
which on the surface is mere earning 
daily bread. Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $.35. 





NOW READY 


The Principles 
of Economics 


By PROFESSOR F. W. TAUSSIG : 
“Especially valuable and timely. . . : Strict 
attention is given to that which is now 
of actual, practical importance ... au- 
thoritative, not too elementary, and still 
not abstruse or technical.” 


In two volumes, $4.00 net. 


The American 
Commonwealth 


By JAMES BRYCE 
Third printing of the new, revised edition. 
“More emphatically than ever is it the 
most noteworthy treatise on our. political 
and social system.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


In two volumes, $4.00 net. 


The Government 


of England 


By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
“It stands in distinguished isolation by 
reason of its comprehensive plan, the mas- 
terly way in which the plan has developed, 
and the sympathetic insight with ‘which 
Mr. Lowell has described and analyzed 
the spirit in which the English people 
work their institutions.”"—American His- 
torical Review. In two volumes, $4.00 net. 


The Promise of 
American Life 


By HERBERT CROLY 
“In the long list of political books his 
stands out for breadth of vision, sanity 
of judgment, and inspiration. . . . Few re- 
cent books have been so vital.” 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net. 
The New 


Democracy 
By WALTER E. WEYL 
“Expresses in cogent, striking fashion the 
growing sentiment of the country.” 
Ready very shortly. 


Fifth large edition of 


“ Mother” By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


“Before I had covered ten pages,” writes 
one reader, “I realized that I had some- 
thing worth its weight in gold.” 

Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Ave, 
New York 
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Ss C. HOO ‘elmet j S| 1st Edition Sold. 2nd Now Issued. 


“SELEY Scio9, “Building Profit” 


31st YEAR 


72d St. and West End Ave. REGINALD P ELHAM BOLTON 


The new book on the "essential features that 
Ps. ye Re Pn A for AM Octinge end Seteaieel make or mar real estate investments, by an engi- 
noon Study Hour. Military Drill (optional). Athletics —_ ee in the economic operation of 
under experienced Trainer. Special attention given to pri- y 
mary instruction—the foundation of all education. No 
liome Study for Young Boys. Separate Building for Pri- 
mary and Junior Departments. 


A few more Boys will be received. Should Be Read by Every Intending 
JOSEPH CURTIS SLOANE, Headmaster Investor in Metropolitan Real Estate. 














Contains information nowhere else pies on 
the economical and proportionate size and height 
of buildings, the rentals necessary to make the 
investment of value; the costs of operation, the 
depreciation and life of buildings and machinery 
are explained and illustrated. 


Postpaid, Two Dollars net. 


RARELY—IF EVER-DOES ANY 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES The De Vinne Press, 


Registered by the Univ 7 of the State of New York 


saenescea manana Benen Magen tnd protesonel | |} 395 Lafayette Street, New York 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N.Y. 


A high-grade, medium-sized, beautifully located in- 
stitution on the famous Hudson River, only 14 miles 
from New York City. Homelike surroundings. Graded 


course of study with diploma. Applications may be PO. 
made to the Superintendent. BIG DROP A STAL 


—— BARGAINS IN 


MAKE THE FARM PAY 
Complete Home Study Courses in Agricul tu e,i0r- 
ticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening, Fores- 
try, Poultry Culture and Veterinary Science under 


Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricultural College, Prof. 
Craig of Cornell University and other eminent teachers. 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under able Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. 
lessors in leading —— 


oe een Write to-day 57, containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL publications. Thousands of brand new books 
Prof. Brooks Dept. 134, Springtield, Mass. of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 


= halves and quarters, including Literature, 

DIV- A-LET DIVISION BY LETTERS Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fic- 
PRICE 50:CENTS tion. 

The most unique mental diversion extant! Mental arith- 


metic of the Alphabet. Adapted to parties or for indi- THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 


vidual amusement. Just the thing for convalescents and 126 Seuth 18th Street - - Philadelphia 
‘“shut-ins.”"" W. H. VAIL. Originator and Publisher, 141 
Second Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow! 


HE truth of this famous “slogan” is attested by thousands of the most 
progressive planters throughout the world,—who rely year after year 
upon Burpee’s Seeds as The Best Seeds That Can Be Grown. If you 

are willing to pay a fair price for Quality-Seeds, we shall be pleased to mail, 
without cost, a copy of Burpee’s Annual for 1912. Long known as “The 
Leading American Seed Catalog” this Bright New Book of 178 pages tells the 
plain truth and is a safe guide to success in the garden. Do you want it? 
If so, write to-day! Address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE &. CO., : PHILADELPHIA 
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AUS NAH UND FERN 
An up-to-date periodical for students of German. 
!dapted for schools and colleges as well as for all who 
wish to keep up their German. 
ee sketches. 


trations. 


rane W. PARKER SCHOOL sem, 
Webster Ave.. Chicago. 


OAK “COURT HOTEL 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
A fe hotel notable for a quiet air of domesticity 
and homelike atmosphere. 
E. E. SPANGENBERG, Manager. 








TRAVEL| 


EAGER "22h95,2° TOURS 


HIGH GRADE. SMALL 
woe | Annas He 
80. 5. Summer Tours to Europe. 
EAGER’ TOURS. 309 N. Charles St.. Baltimore. Md. 


ORIENT 
GREECE 
14th year. Booklet with maps, 
10 E, Preston St., Baltimore, Md, 





EUROPE VIA MEDITERRANEAN 


Boe and summer ton 
OHNSON TOURS. 2 








EUROPE Best Way to Travel at Moderate Cost 
and Orient Send for Booklet 
ideal T 


J. P. Graham 


FREE TRIP ta it3es 

will given 
at any time to an organizer of a party of three. ye = 
BABCOCK EUROPEAN TOURS, 1137 Dean St., B’klyn. 


GOLDEN RULE TOU TRIPS 


‘ . TRIPS 

Small parties. June sailings to southern and northern ports. 
including Scandinavia and Russia. 25th year. 

E. W. Van Derreen. cae West r2sth Street New Vork. 











SANITARIUMS 
EASTON SANITARIUM °° ¢°3' 


Elderly People needing skilled care and attention; also 
for nervous and er ill. Superior location. Visit 
tere before selecting a place elsewhere, or call up Dr 
Kinnev for particulars. ws 166, Easton. Pa. 


CARROLL SPRINGS SANITARIUM 


Forest Glen, Maryland 


Its elevation, noted rings, refined environment, 
andtrolley service to ashtngton, D.C., make this 
Rest Resort ideal for the most fastidious. 








G. 1 WRIGHT. M.D. Booklet on request. 





EUROPEAN ART EPOCHS 
ae party sailing June 15th, Greece, Italy, and the 
Nort wo specialists as leaders. Do not confuse this 
oar with others; there’s a difference. Ask for plan. 
THE MAINE TOUR, Orono, Maine. 


NORWAY 


Sweden and Denmark 
SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
18 Broadway, New York 


Allen Palestine Party 
Egypt and Europe. 15th Oriental Tour. 
March 21. 80to 101 days. $475-$750. 
Also 25th European Tour next Summer, 
Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester, N. Y- 





All 


Travel 
About i 


in 











SS. NIPPON MARU, 
ary 30th, 1912. 
Ss. Fh ln MARU to 


Feb h, 
SS. SHIN 0 MARU. (new), 


Twin Screw, 11,000 Tons, 


triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 


SS. CHIYO MARU. Trinle Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 
day, March 27th, 1912. 
Stop-overs allowed at all ports. 


other modern improvements for safety and comfort. 


W. H. AVERY. Asst. Gen. Mana 
aa Metropolis Nat’] Bank B . * 
625 Market Street, San ar 99 Cal, 
R. C. NICHOL, 1482 B’way, N. 





TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steamship Company). 
From San Francisco, via Honolala, to Japan, China, the Philippines, the Far East and Around the World 


18 Knots Speed, 
Afpe Serer Service, saloon accommodations at reduced rates.) 


Triple Screw Turbine, 21.000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, 
from San Francisco, Wednesday, February 28th, 1912. 


Service and cuisine unexcelled. 
Equipped with Wireless Telegraphy, Submarine Signals, 


AROUND THE WORLD TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL DIRECTIONS 
Write fer Schedule and infocmeticn, 


, Gen. Eastern Agent. 


sailing from San Francisco, Tuesday, Janu- 
21 Knots Specd, sailing from San Francisco, Tuesday, 
via Manila direct, sailing 
21 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Wednes- 


Thoroughly modern and up to date. 
Laundry, Children’s Nursery, Ladies’ Lounge and all 


A. E. Pass. Agent. 

Western he Nat'l Bank Bl 
Market Street, San Francisco, al. 

Head Office, Tokyo, Japan. 











led a me oo 


You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
wer invisible and unbreakable 
ae Mantle. Brighter than electricity, better than - 

——— and perfectly safe. No generating—simp! 
light like any kerosene lamp. Nothing to get out of or ee. 


Burner. 50 candle 


Positively will not smoke or flicker. 


AGENTS W 


all or spare time. 


paid, 


BRIGHT LIGHT CO.. Dept. 228. Grand Rapid;, Mich. 


EVERYWHERE. Sells like wildfize. 

An opportunity of a life time, work 

‘Experience unnecessary. Make big money—be indepen- 

dent, Write today, Act Opigee tectiery seine fast. Complete yee pst- 
4 for $1.00. Money back if not satis: 
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DIVIDENDS AND ELECTIONS 


THE MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


644-646 BROADWAY 
Cor. Bleecker Street NEW YORK 


121ST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


December 12, 1911. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared interest 
(by the rules entitled thereto) at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF » per annum on all sums not 
exceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during the three or 
six months ending on the 3ist inst.; payable on or after 
January 15th, 1912. 

Deposits made on or before January 10th, 1912, draw 
interest from January Ist, 1912 





JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M, BIRD, Assistant Secretary. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A Dividend of Fwo Dollars per share will be 
paid on Monday, January 15, 1912, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on January 
3d, 1912. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


FOUR PER CENT. COLLATERAL TRUST FUNDS 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their terms on 
January 1, 1912, at the office of the Treasurer in New 
York, will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 
113. Broadway. 





WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES REALTY & IMPROVEMENT CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, January 9th, 1912. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Unite: 
States Realty and Improvement Company, held this day, « 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. was 
declared, payable on February ist, 1912, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on January 20th, 1912. 


B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 











Union Dime Savings Bank 
40th Street and 6th Avenue 


Interest at 3% per cent. per annum. 
Credited Jan. 1. Payable Jan. 18 or later. 
Money deposited on or before January 10 
draws interest from January I, 1912. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE....... 
WILLIAM G. ROSS 


President 
. Treasurer 
Secretary 














AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 
40 Wall Street, New York City. 


January 2, 1912. 

The Board of P anne nen this day declared from’ the net 

earnings of the © ny the eremieey quarterly dividend 

of ONE A} D ONE-F ALF (1%%) PER CENT. on the PRE- 

FERRED A of this Company, aa February 1, 1912, 

to etockholders of record of preferred stock at the close of 
business January 16, 1912. 

The _—— also declared from the undivided profits of 

the Com a yt! dividend of TWO AND ONE- 

PER CENT. on the COMMON stock of the 

1, 1912, to stockholders of 

common stock at the close of business January 


The Board also declared from the undivided profits of 
the Company a dividend of TWO AND ONE-HA (2%) 
SHARES OF COMMON stock on every One Hundred (100) 
shares of common stock Ca ee payable February 1, 
1912, to stockholders of record of COMMON stock at the 
cose of business January 16, 1912. 

The transfer books for both preferred and common stock 
will close January 16, 1912, at 8 o’clock P. M., and will 
reopen February 1, 1912, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

©. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 





THE BUFFALO MINES LIMITED. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an extra quarteriy 
dividend of three per cent. (3%) on the capital stock of 
the Buffalo Mines, Limited, will be paid February 15th, 
1912, to shareholders of record on February 5th, 1912. 
Stock books wili close at the close of business on Febru- 
+ Mig 1912, and reopen for transfer on February 16th, 


GEORGE C. MILLER, Secretary-Treasurer. 


January 8, 1912. 





UNITED STATES WORSTED 
COMPANY 


100 Fifth Avenue, New York 
A quarterly dividend of 134% on the Preferred Stock 
has been declared by the Board of Directors, payable 
January 15th, 1912, to Stockholders of record January 1st, 
1912. Books close January 1st, 1912, and reopen January 
1sth, 1912. 
P. ROBERT G. SJOSTROM, Treasurer 


J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 
RACTORS, 
ace, New York, N. Y. 

The lar uarterly dividend (35th “quarter) of One 
and One-Half Per Cent. has been declared on the Pre 
ferred Stock of this Company, payable ew 1st, 1912, 
to stockholders of record January 20th, 1912. 

H. 8. COL’ TLETTE, Secretary. 


THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 


January 10th, 1912. 
At the Annual Election for Directors, held at the bank- 

ing house on January 9th, the following named gentlemen 
were elected Directors of this Bank for the ensuing year: 

FREDERIC W. STEVENS, 

W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 

aos | D. JUILLIARD, 

GEOR E WITT, 
ROBERT WALTON GOELEPT, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER 
HENRY P. 


EY, 
JOSEPH B. MARTINDALE. 
At a meeting of the Board, held this day, Joseph B 
Martindale was unanimously re-elected President. 
The other officers: of this Bank are: 
HERBERT K. TWITCHELL, Vice-President. 
FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier. 
JAMES L. PARSON, Assistant Cashier. 
EDWARD N. SMITH, Assistant Cashier. 


FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, January 9, 1912. 
At the annual election held this day the following-named 
gentlemen were duly elected Directors of this Bank for 
the ensuing year: 
Vincent Loeser, 











Frederic T. Hume, 
David Banks, Francis B. Griffin, 
. Chauncey Anderson, Willard 8. Tuttle, 
Leander H, Thorn. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors \\"- 
Vincent Loeser was re-elected President and Mr. Frederit 
T. Hume Vice-President for the ensuing year. 


GEORGE F. HOYER, Cashie! 
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THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York, January 9th, 1912. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank, 
held today, the following named gentlemen were duly 
elected Directors for the ensuing year: 


John Arbuckle, H. H. Powell, 
Edward C. Rice, 
Edward Townsend, 
R. elmer, Edward Van Volkenburgh, 
James W. Lane, John J. Walton, 
Adolph Lewisohn, P. B. Worrall. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors Mr. 
Edward Townsend was unanimously re-elected President, 
and Mr, Henry C. Hulbert and Mr. H. H. Powell were 
unanimously re-electe@ Vice-Presidents. 


H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York, 
42nd St., Opposite Grand Central Terminal. 
New York, January 11th, 1912. 


At the annual meeting of the shareholders of this Bank, 
held January 9th, 1912, the following nan: 
were elected Directors for the ensuing yc: 


Thomas L. James, 
Eben EB. Olcott 





William Brewster, 

¥ Harry J. Luce, 

Wm. K_ Vanderbilt, Jr., Henry C. Phipps, 

Joseph P. Grace, Wm. A. Simonson, 

Wm. G. Rockefeller, Edw. L. Rossiter, 

M. Hartley Dodge, Howard 8. Borden, 
Chas. Elliot Warren. 


At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held this day. Mr. Thomas L. James was unanimously re- 
elected President, Mr. Wm. A. Simonson and Mr. Chas. 
Elliot Warren were unanimously re-elected Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. David C. Grant was appointed Cashier, and Mr. John 
8S. Sammis, Jr., and Mr. Henry E. Stubing were appointed 


Assistant Cashiers. 
DAVID C. GRANT, Cashier. 





MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders, held Janu- 
ary 9, 1912, the following gentlemen were elected Direct- 
ors of this bank for the ensuing year: 


Joseph Thomson, Kimball C. Atwood, 
Phineas C. Lounsbury, . Gambier, 
John H. Hanan, . Biglow, 
Timothy L, Woodruff, Jose M. Diaz, 
Gilbert H, Johnson, David L. Luke, 
Edwin EB. Jackson, Jr., Lorenzo Benedict, 

J. Walter Earle, - George A. Graham, 
Edward K. Cherrill. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held the same 
day Mr. Phineas C, Lounsbury was re-elected President, 
Mr. Kimball C. Atwood was elected ist Vice-President. 
Mr. Gilbert H. Johnson 2nd Vice-President, Mr. BE. ; 
Cherrill 8rd Vice-President, Mr. E. V. Gambier 4th Vice- 


President, all unanimously. 
V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 








Merchants National Bank of the 
City of New York 


FOUNDED 
i803 
New York, January 11, 1912. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank, 
held the 9th instant, the following named gentlemen were 
elected Directors for the ensuing year: 

John A, Stewart, Edward Holbrook, 
Elb’t A. Brinckerhoff, Jos. W. Harriman, 
Gustav H. Schwab William A, = gma 
es George Zabriskie, 
Robert M. Gallaway, James N. Wallace, 
Charles D, Dickey, Charles -A. Boody. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, 
Mr. Robert M. Gallaway was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Elbert A. Brinckerhoff and Mr. Joseph W. 
Harriman were unanimously re-elected Vice-Presidents. 

JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL NASSAU BANK 


of New York, 
New York, Jan. oth, 1912. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of this 
bank, held the oth inst., the following were elected Di- 
rectors for the ensuing year: 
3 Coty Bell, feta Munro, 
Samuel R. Weed, arry Bronner, 
Henry C. Miller, Augustine J. Smith, 
Edward Earl. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors the 
following officers were unanimously re-elected: 
EDWARD EARL, President. 
. CHRISTY BELL, Vice-president. 
OHN MUNRO, Vice-president. 
Mr. W. B. Noble was reappointed Cashier; Mr. H. P 
Sturr, Mr. N, D. Alling, and Mr. R. M. Bailey were also 
reappointed Assistant Cashiers. 


W. B. NOBLE, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
January 9th, 1912. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the Na- 
tional Park Bank, held this day at its banking house, 214 
Broadway, the following were unanimously elected Direct- 
ors for the ensuing year: 
Josepk T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, 
Charles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, 
W. Rockhill Potts, 
August Belmont, 





John Jacob Astor, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Isaac Guggenheim, 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, 
Gilbert G. Thorne, 
John C. MeKeon 
Richard Delafield, Richard H. Williams, 
Francis R. Appleton, Thomas F, Vietor, 


Edward C. Wallace, 


And-as Inspectors of Election: Charles L. Hadley, Fred- 
erie P. Moore, and Clayton Rockhill. 


At the first meeting of the new board, Mr. Richard 
Delafield was elected President, and Messrs. Gilbert G. 
Thorne, John C. McKeon, and John C. Van Cleaf were 
elected Vice-Presidents, all unanimously. Mr. Maurice H. 
Ewer was appointed Cashier, and Messrs. William 0. 
Jones, William A. Main, Frederick 0. Foxcraft and Louis 
F. Sailer were appointed Assistant Cashiers. 


____ MAURICE H. EWER, Cashier. 











For Three Generations the Favorite of American 


Gentlefolk 


American Hosiery 
“UNDERWEARS 


**NO BETTER IN THE WORLD” 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
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BONDS OF OUR 
~COUNTRY 


ASK THE FINANCIAL EDITOR — YOUR 
BANKER—YOUR ATTORNEY— 
THEY WILL TELL YOU THEY ARE 


America’s Safest Investment 


They are payable from taxes. This alone insures 
prompt payment. Founded as they are on practi- 
cally the credit of our country, they not only afford 
the investor the best and safest investment to be had, 
but are also one of the leading factors in the up- 
building and development of our country. 

hey pay for building schools to educate our youth 
—build roads to open up and develop new country— 
drain swamp lands, thus adding thousands of acres of 
rich fertile land to our country—build water works 
to supply pure water to our cities and villages—build 
libraries, parks, public buildings of all kinds, all for 
the upbuilding and betterment of the American people. 


Send For Free Booklet 


We have a ‘ist of over 50 issues of these desirable 
securities, all affording you every protection for ur 
funds. We shall be glad to send you a list of these 
securities, also our booklet, ‘‘America’s Safest Invest- 
ment,’’ which tells how to buy them. Let us place 
your name on our list of customers. 


THE NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Circular No. 8 COLUMBUS OHIO 
Assets over $6,000,000.00 





Healthful 
Home Drink 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
makes a delightful and refresh- 
ing beverage, satisfying thirst, 
aiding digestion and restoring 
energy. . 

Put a teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate in a glass of water, and sugar 
to taste. This is far superior to lemonade, 
lime juice or other acidulous drinks, 

It is especially valuable in coun- 
teracting the ill effects of the 
excessive use of TEA, COFFEE or 
ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 

















A Sterling 
Investment 


We are offering an issue of First 
Mortgage 6% Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds on one of the finest, safest and 
best located stands of commercial 
timber on the Continent. The bonds 
are a first lien on the land as well as 
on the timber and carry with them a 
participation feature which should give 
investors a net return considerably in 
excess of the 6% interest on the 
bonds. 


Circular with full details on request. 


American Finance 


& Securities Co. 
5 Nassau Street New York 























GY Mortgage 
onds 


Secured by Manhattan 
Island Real Estate 


The New York Real Estate Security Company’s 
6% Mortgage Bonds, offered in denominations of 
$100, $500, a are secured by the highest type 
of income-producing property in Mamhattan’s finan- 
cial and residential districts. No other security is 
more stable and gives better assurance of safety 
to principal and certainty of interest. r 

he most productive real estate in the world is 
found in the financial and residential districts of 
Manhattan Island, New York City. No other city 
on the globe can show land whose valuation runs 
from $8,500,000 an acre to $28,000,000 an acre. 
This is the result of the limited area of Man- 
hattan Island and the constantly increasing de- 
mands of business and commerce. 

The 6% Mortgage Bonds of the New York 
Real Estate Security:Company are tax exempt in 
New York State and interest is paid semi-annually. 
January 4nd July. 


Write for Circular ‘“‘I"’ 


New York Real Estate Security 


Company 
42 Broadway New York City 


Capital $3,950,000 
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Survey of .the World 


Baltimore will have the 
Democratic N ational 
Conventicn of June 25. 
This was decided at last week’s meeting 
of the National Committee, held at 
Washington. A certified check for $100,- 
000 was a part of the Baltimore argu- 
ment. The Democratic conventions of 
1844, 1848, 1852, 1860, and 1872 were 
held at Baltimore. In 1872 Horace 
Greeley received the nomination, altho 
he was a so-called “‘Liberal Republican.” 
——The resolution for Presidential pref- 
erence primaries in States where they are 
not now held came out of the subcommit- 
tee slightly altered. Deiegates and al- 
ternates “may, if not otherwise directed 
by the law,” be elected directly “if, in the 
opinion of the respective [State or Ter- 
ritorial] committees, it is deemed desir- 
able and possible.” Mr. Bryan advo- 
cated Presidential preference primaries 
without reservations or ioopholes. Mr. 
Bryan was defeated also in two test cases 
on the seating of National Committee- 
men from Alabama and Pennsylvania. 
——Both the declaration on Presidential 
primaries and the selection of Baltimore 
as the convention city are regarded as fa- 
voring the chances of Governor Wood- 
row Wilson as a Presidential candidate. 
In Philadelphia Mr. Bryan was reported 
to have declared for Governor Wilson’s 
candidacy, but in New York a jew hours 
later, he denied having committed him- 
self. He would not discuss the “cocked 
hat” letter of the New Jersey Governor. 
He repeated, however, his denial of his 
own candidacy. As to Mr. Roosevelt, 
Mr. Bryan made this statement: 


“I regard the third term objection to his 
‘andidacy as a very substantial objection; that 


The Presidential 
Campaign 


no matter what opinion one might have of 


Mr. Roosevelt, personally, or of his capacity, 
a third term would raise a very serious ques- 
tion, namely, if Mr. Roosevelt is able to over- 
throw a precedent—a two-term precedent— 
which has existed for more than a century, 
who would be able to establish a precedent 
more binding? 

“I do not know of any Democrat living or 

dead whom I would be willing to support for 
a third term. I say this to show that I am not 
applying a rule to Mr. Roosevelt which I would 
not apply to a Democrat.” 
-_—William Allen White, the Kansas 
editor and Republican Jeader, has de- 
clared for the Roosevelt candidacy. 
“Unless the Republicans change leaders 
the country will change parties,” he says; 
“it is Roosevelt or bust.” A Washing- 
ton despatch states that supporters of 
Mr. Roosevelt look to George W. Per- 
kins to raise money for the promotion of 
his candidacy. Ex-Senator Beveridge 
is said to be working for the former 
President’s nomination, On the. other 
hand, Senator Townsend, of Michigan, 
supposed to favor Mr. Roosevelt, has de- 
clared for Mr. Taft; and Senator Cum- 
mins, of Iowa, has. entered the race on 
his own account.——-At St. Louis, Gov- 
ernor Judson Harmon, of Ohio, declared 
that economy and tariff revision would 
be the issues of the campaign. He re- 
garded Democratic prospects as bright, 
and saw no indications of party disunion. 
The insurgent Republicans, on the other 
hand, seemed to have strayed so far from 
the fold that it was possible they might 
never return. “The present tariff law 
sticks out like a sore thumb,” Governor 
Harmon said at Chicago. As for the 
regulation of trusts, this is a big ques- 
tion, he declared, reminding the public 
that he “was the first Attorney-General 
to make the Sherman anti-trust law 
stick.” 
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Senator Lodge, ranking 
member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, offered in executive session, Jan- 
uary II, his resolution ratifying the 
general arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain and France, but providing that 
nothing in the treaties shall be construed 
as weakening the Senate’s powers. The 
advance toward general arbitration pro- 
posed by the treaties iay in the power 
conferred on the joint high commission, 
in Article III, to decree by unanimous 
voice, or by a vote lacking one of unan- 
imity, that differences must be arbitrated. 
The majority report of the Senate com- 
mittee, rendered last summer, recom- 
mended amendments eliminating that 
provision, and the Lodge resolution ac- 
complishes the purposes proposed by that 
report, Last summer, however, the Mas- 
sachusetts Senator was one of the most 
vigorous opponents of amendment. Sec- 
retary of State Knox denies that the res- 
olution involves any material sacrifice. 
It is said that the Administration accepts 
the resolution because persuaded that the 


The Arbitration 
Treaties 


treaties as drawn up would not be rati- 
fied. The text of Senator Lodge’s reso- 
lution is published in our editorial on the 
subject. 


& 

Robert Bacon, ap- 
pointed Assistant 
Secretary of 
State by Mr. Roosevelt, and acting Sec- 
retary of State prior to Mr. Knox’s ap- 
pointment to that office, has resigned his 
post as Ambassador to France. Mr. 
Bacon received this appointment from 
President Taft, and has been found in 
Paris an acceptable successor to Mr. 
Henry White, who held the position 
during Mr. Roosevelt’s term. Mr. Bacon 
announced his resignation in a letter ad- 
dressed to the President, in which he 
stated that he had been elected a Fellow 
of Harvard University. As such his 
residence in or near Boston was impera- 
tive, and as he regarded Harvard Uni- 
versity as the greatest single influence 
for good in America, he had made up 
his mind to throw up diplomacy to take 
up his duties as one of the governing 
body of his university. Mr. Bacon en- 
tered the State Department from the 


Diplomatic Questions 
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banking firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
His resignation was perhaps desired by 
the President, who regarded him as a 
Roosevelt man, it was suggested in cer- 
tain quarters. Colonel Roosevelt charac- 
terized this statement as absurd. The 
Minister to Belgium, Mr. Larz Ander- 
son, of Ohio (formerly of Boston), is 
named as Mr. Bacon’s probable suc- 
cessor at Paris——According to a St. 
Petersburg despatch to the Paris Temps, 
President Taft wished to send Mr. 
Kamaiky, director of the New York 
Jewish Daily News, to Russia last sum- 
mer to study the emigration of Russian 
Jews to America. Baron Rosen, then 
Russian Ambassador to the United 
States, was notified of the project, but 
informed our, State Department that, as 
Mr. Kamaiky was a Russian subject and 
a Jew, the Russian embassy could not 
indorse his passport. Mr. Sulzer, chair- 
man of the House Committee on For- 
eign Relations, next wrote to the Presi- 
dent, criticising the position of the Am- 
bassador and the denunciation of the com- 
mercial treaty of 1832 followed——On 
January 9 the President sent to the House 
of Representatives a message furnishing 
information in response to a resolution 
voted December 8 in regard to the wood 
pulp situation. Under Section 2 of the 
reciprocity agreement with Canada, 
which became operative on July 1, 1911, 
wood pulp and print paper are admitted 
from Canada duty free, independently 
of the result of the negotiations for gen- 
eral reciprocity. Several months ago 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Norway, Denmark and Sweden made 
formal application for concessions simi- 
lar to those granted to Canada, under 
the favored nation clauses of existing’ 
customs treaties. This application was 
denied by the Treasury Department, 
pending a decision on moot points by 
the United States Court of Customs Ap- 
peals. Mr. Taft so reported to the 
House of Representatives. The or- 
ganization of the international joint com- 
mission created by the United States and 
Great Britain to adjust differences be- 
tween this country and Canada over the 
uses of the boundary waters was last 
week perfected. At a meeting of the 
American section of the commission 
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today James A. Tawney was named 
chairman to succeed the late Thomas H. 
Carter, of Montana. The other Amer- 
ican commissioners are George Turner 
(Washington) and Frank S. Streeter 
(New Hampshire). The Canadian com- 
missioners are Thomas C. Casgrain, 
Henry A. Powell and Charles A. Ma- 
grath. Among the problems that will 
have consideration at the hands of the 
commission are the application of the 
Lake Champlain and St. Lawrence Ship 
Canal Company to construct a canal 
wholly within Canadian territory, regu- 
lating works to be erected in the Riche- 
lieu River, which will impound the flood 
water in Lake Champlain and raise the 
level. of that body of water on this side 
of the line; and the application of the 
Long Sault Development Company to 
construct a dam across the Long Sault, 
in the St. Lawrence River, to improve 
navigation and-develop power. 
& 


Postmaster General 


Various Items Hitchcock announced on 


January 14 that he will 
recommend to Congress that the Federal 
Government acquire all the American 
telegraph lines and run them thru the 


Post Office Department. Mr. Hitchcock 
has unearthed a statute enacted by Con- 
gress some forty years ago, under which, 
he contends, this action is legal. It is 
estimated unofficially that this undertak- 
ing would cost the Government some- 
where between $300,000,000 and $500,- 
000,000. But the service would be a 
source of profit to the Government if effi- 
ciently managed, and Mr. Hitchcock says 
that the prices of telegraphic service 
could be cheapened. Certain newspapers 
suggest that the President was not con- 
sulted before Mr. Hitchcock made his 
project public. One result of government 
ownership of telegraphs would be the 
creation of another army of officeholders. 

Unrest. among the 25,000 textile 
operatives of Lawrence, Mass., devel- 
oped into violence on January 12, when 
strikers at the Washington and Wood 
mills of the American Woolen Company 
took possession of the big plant, where 
more than 10,000 persons are employed. 
The outbreak followed a reduction in 
wages, necessitated, the mill owners say, 
by a cut in the running time from fifty- 
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six to fifty-four hours a week, under the 
new Satte law, in force since January 1. 
On January 15 the militia was called out 
to suppress disorder——On January 9, 
William Lorimer, of Illinois, took the 
witness stand in his own defense before 
the Senate committee investigating his 
election. He prefaced his testimony by 
a sweeping denial of personal responsi- 
bility for corruption in connection with 
his election to the Senate, and disclaimed 
any knowledge that money had been used 
corruptly to influence his election. Lori- 
mer’s testimony tended to establish the 
fact that Governor Deneen and_ his 
friends in the Legislature were primarily 
responsible for the failure of the Repub- 
licans in the Legislature to elect Senator 
Hopkins on the first two days of the bai- 
loting. Next day, the Illinois man 
charged the Chicago Tribune with cor- 
ruptly conspiring to prove him guilty of 
bribery. But he confest having lent 
$10,000 to Lee O’Neill Browne, the 
Democratic leader in the Assembly. The 
money has not been repaid. 
& 

There was peace in Mexico last 
week, except where Zapata’s 
bandit army was at work, and 
in Tabasco, where arbitrary imprison- 
ments by the Governor caused a revolt 
against his authority. Officers of the 
National Railways say that since the sur- 
render of General Reyes foreign capital 
has been coming into the country and 
there have been inquiries from abroad 
relating to projects’ for making immi- 
grant colonies in two or three States. At 
Brownsville, Tex., on the 8th, thirteen 
men about to be tried for violating the 
neutrality laws by assisting General 
Reyes pleaded guilty. Colonel F. A. 
Chapa, who is on Governor Colquitt’s 
staff, was tried and convicted, Chapa is 
a wholesale druggist of San Antonio, 
who aided Reyes in getting arms and a 
few soldiers. Reyes’s revolutionary 
proclamations were printed in a shop 
owned by him. 


Mexico 


& 
— There have been two 
7 Pg sna or three battles in Ecua- 
dor between the forces 
supporting Gen. Flavio Alfaro and those 
commanded by General Plaza. In one 
fought on the 11th, Alfaro was victori- 
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ous. Ex-President Eloy Alfaro has is- 
sued a proclamation in which he proposes 
that both sides shall lay down their arms 
and elect a civilian to the Presidency. 
Our Government has warned both par- 
ties that American lives and property 
must be protected. The railroad connect- 
ing Guayaquil with Quito is controlled 
by American capital, and much of its 
property has been destroyed. There 
are revolts in two or three Brazilian 
States. In Bahia, Federal warships 
shelled the capital last week, destroying 
the Palace and other Government build- 
ings, killing twenty persons, and causing 
a loss of $1,500,000. The State govern- 
ment had refused to obey a judgment of 
the Federal court granting writs of ha- 
beas corpus in the cases of several Oppo- 
sition Deputies who were in prison. The 
Governor has resigned, and also the Fed- 
eral Minister of Marine. In the State of 
Espirito Santo, the troops fired upon a 
meeting of the supporters of Sefior San- 
tor, nominee for Governor, and killed 
several men. It is said that a syndicate 


of American and Canadian capitalists has 


bought 9,000,000 acres of land in Brazil, 
intending to compete with Argentina in 
the export beef trade-——The revolution 
continues in Paraguay, where the forces 
in revolt captured, last week, a Govern- 
ment warship. Freight traffic in Ar- 
. gentina has been stopped by a strike on 
the railways and at the docks. Our 
Minister in San Salvador reported last 
week that the Government there was 
alarmed by Guatemala’s warlike action 
on the border, fearing invasion. Guate- 
mala’s Minister at Washington says that 
President Cabrera is an earnest supporter 
of the Central American peace agree- 
ments, and that his troops have been 
placed on the border to prevent the or- 
eanization there of revolutionary expedi- 
tions against the present Government of 
San Salvador. It is expected that 
President Diaz, of Nicaragua, will soon 
resign in favor of General Mena, who is 
supported by the army and has virtually 
been president for several months past. 
a“ 
English Up to ang A 15 the 
great strike in the cotton 
— mills of Lancashire had 
not been settled. The energetic efforts 
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of the Government, represented by Sir 
George Askwith, have not availed to 
bring about an acceptable compromise, or 
even the six months’ truce requested By 
the employees. The employers declare - 
that they will not open their mills until 
they get definite assurances from the 
operatives that they will not again strike 
on account of the employment of non- 
union labor. The whole trouble arose 
from the refusal of Mr. and Mrs. Riley, 
of Accrington, and Margaret Bury, of 
Great Harwood, to remain in the union. 
None of them were opposed to unionism 
on principle, but they objected to being 
coerced into joining, and the employers 
refused to compel them to join under 
penalty of discharge. The feeling 
against them was so strong that their 
lives were endangered. The Rileys fled 
from their home within a few days, but 
Miss Bury stuck it out longer, until the 
police advised her to leave on account of 
the difficulty of protecting her from the 
mobs besieging her house day and night. 
On January 10 she was escorted by a 
large force of police to the station. 
There are 150,000 cotton weavers idle 
and as many spinners on half time. The 
losses so far to both employers and em- 
ployees amount to $17,500,000. The 
coal miners of Great Britain have taken 
a three days’ ballot to determine whether 
they would strike in support of their de- 
mand for a fixed minimum wage, and the 
vote was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
strike. If no agreement is made with 
the companies before March 1 there will 
be 200,000 men out. The amount of 
coal available for private consumers 
would not last longer than a fortnight, 
and its exhaustion would result in great 
distress and probably serious disorders. 
The Admiralty has drawn upon all the 
coal it is entitled to under its contracts 
and has also availed itself of the emer- 
gency clauses to obtain more. A num- 
ber of steamships have been chartered to 
replenish the supplies in the British 
naval stations during the next month and 
a half. Manufacturers, municipalities 
and householders have taken similar 
measures, so in consequence the price of 
coal has advanced enormously, thereby 
providing the mine owners with abun- 
dant funds to fight the strikers. 








The Morocco question 
has developed into the 
Morocco scandal, 
thanks to the determination of the sena- 
torial committee to unearth all the se- 
crets of the negotiations between France 
and Germany. Clemenceau, who has the 
reputation for overthrowing more minis- 
tries than any other man, can now make 
another notch on his gunstock, for it was 
his persistent cross examination of the 
Premier and the Foreign Minister which 
disclosed and widened the crack of cleav- 
age in the Cabinet. Premier Caillaux 
was asked if there was any truth in the 
charge that while. M. Jules Cambon, the 
French Ambassador at Berlin, under the 
guidance of Foreign Minister de Selves, 
was officially conducting negotiations 
with the German Foreign Office, there 
were secret negotiations going on thru 
other channels. The Premier denied this 
and stated that he was happy to give his 
word of honor that there had been no 
negotiations except those of which M. 
de Selves and M. Cambon were fully 
cognizant. Clemenceau then rose, and 
addressing the Foreign Minister, asked 
him: “Will you confirm the statement of 
the Premier?” M. de Selves at first re- 
fused to answer and when pressed by the 
chairman of the committee, Senator 
Bourgeois, said: “I cannot answer the 
question. I am tied between a double 
duty—to stick to the truth and tell al! 
and not to hurt the interests of the coun- 
try by deserting the Cabinet.” The com- 
mittee immediately broke up in great 
confusion, and M. de Selves sent in his 
resignation to President Falliéres. The 
Premier then offered the portfolio of the 
Foreign Office to Delcassé, who accepted 
it on condition that a man of distinction 
could be- found to take the Ministry of 
Marine, which he had filled. But this 
the Premier was not able to do, so he re- 
signed with the rest of the Cabinet the 
following day. The heated discussion of 
the incident in the newspapers has 
brought out many discrepant versions of 
unofficial pourparlers, more or !ess docu- 
mental and all somewhat discreditable to 
French political methods. It is alleged 


Fall of Caillaux 
Ministry 


that Caillaux began his secret negotia- 
tions with German agents while he was 
Finance Minister under Monis and con- 
tinued them after he became Premier 
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without the knowledge of the President, 
the French Ambassador to ‘sermany, or 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
intermediary on the French side was M. 
Fondére, concessionaire in the Kongo, 
and on the German Herr Semler, a dep- 
uty in the Reichstag, who was seeking 
similar privileges. The negotiations are 
said to have taken a wide range, includ- 
ing such questions as the formal ac- 
quiescence of France in the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine, the withdrawal of 
Germany from the Triple Alliance, the 
Turkish situation and the cession of the 
greater part of French Kongo or at least 
the grant of a railroad thru it which 
would make Germany the dominant 
power in Central Africa. These confer- 
ences between French and German finan- 
ciers were begun before the German 


. gunboat “Panther” was sent to Agadir 


and were continued afterwards. Public 
opinion in England is indiguant that 
Great Britain should have been brought 
to the brink of war in defense of French 
interests while the Premier himself was 
willing to trade away French territory. 
——M. Raymond Poincaré, cousin of the 
mathematician and philosopher, Henri 
Poincaré, has accepted the task of form- 
ing a new cabinet, and has selected an 
exceptionally strong list of men: Presi- 
dent of the Council and Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, M. Poincaré; Minister of 
War, Alexandre Millerand; Minister of 
the Interior, Jules A. J. Steeg; Minister 
of Marine, Théophile Delcassé: Minister 
of Colonies, Aubert Francois Lebrun: 
Minister of Finance, Louis Lucien Klotz ; 
Minister of Public Works, Pierre Du- 


.puy; Minister of Education, M. Guis- 


tau; Minister of Agriculture. Jules 
Pams; Minister of Commerce, Fernond 
David; Minister of Labor, Léon Bour- 
geois. M. Briand was unofficially an- 
nounced as Minister of Justice, but as 
we go to press it is stated that he is not 
a member of the new ministry. 


a J 


The election on Frida. 
showed a large increase 
in the vote for the So 
cial Democratic party, tho their victory 
is by no nieans so complete as was antici 
pated in some quarters. Probably the 
“blue-black block,” as the Conservative- 


Socialist Gains in 
Germany 
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Clerical coalition is called, will remain 
che dominant factor in the Reichstag, al- 
the it will not command a majority. The 
Socialist gains have been chiefly at the 
expense o: the radicals and liberals, and 
epparently portends the division of the 
country into two large parties of ex- 
tremely divergent aims. About one-third 
of the voters are Socialists, and the num- 
ber of ballots cast for that party aggre- 
gates over 4,000,000. The chief Social- 
ist gains are in the large cities. In Ber- 
lin all but one section of the city went 
Socialistic. This is the first district, 
known as the “Kaiser’s seat,” because it 
contains the palace and residences of offi- 
cials. Here Duewell, a member of the 
staff of the Socialist newspaper Vor- 
warts, ran against Kampf, a Radical, 
while the Conservative candidate in that 
district received only 500 votes. 
ond ballot will be necessary here, and 
there is a possibility of a Socialist vic- 
tory. In that case the Kaiser has an- 
nounced his intention of residing in Pots- 
dam,-rather than submit to the humilia- 
tion of being represented by a Socialist, 
but the yeseren Socialist leader Lieb- 
knecht will contest Potsdam with a Con- 
servative on the reballoting and may win 
there. In districts where no clear ma- 
jority was obtained secondary elections 
will be necessary, so it is likely that the 
Socialists will raise their representation 
to 90 or even 100. Whenthe Reichstag was 
dissolved in December, the Socialists held 
53 seats. The former high water mark 
of the Socialist party was in 1903, when 
they held 81 seats. The returns report- 
ed, with only forty-seven districts miss- 
ing, are as follows: 


Socialists—Seats won, 62, with a net gain 
of 24; reballots, 113. 

Conservatives—Seats won, 32, a net loss of 
18; reballots, 65. 

Centrists—Seats won, 82, a net loss of 6; 
reballots, 35. 

National liberals—Seats won, 4, a net loss 
of 13; reballots, 59. 

Radicals—Seats won, none, a net loss of 12; 
reballots, 51. 


& 


The Italians destroyed a 
flotilla of Turkish gun- 
boats in the Red Sea on 
It was suspected that an at- 
tempt would be made to transfer some 


The Near 
East 


January 7. 


A sec-, 
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of the Ottoman troops now in Arabia 
across the Red Sea and so smuggle them 
into Tripoli, and for that reason Italian 
vessels have been cruising up and down 
the coast since the war began, ccasion- 
ally bombarding a Turkish fort. The 
cruiser “Piemonte” and the destroyers 
“Garibaldi” and “Artigliere” sighted 
seven Turkish gunboats off the Bay of 
Kunfida and opened fire on them from a 
distance of 6,000 yards. The fight con- 
tinued until evening and all of the Turk- 
ish vessels were destroyed. Some of the 
Turks escaped by jumping into the water, 
but many more lost their lives. The 
Turkish fire was weak and misdirected, 
and did no damage whatever to the Ital- 
ian ships. An armed yacht accompany- 
ing the gunboats was captured.——The 
Young Turks have succeeded in over- 
throwing the Government by preventing 
the Government bill for modifying the 
constitution from receiving two-thirds’ 
majority. This will cause the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. 


a 


Russian designs on 
Mongolia, which, as 
explained in the edi- 
torial columns of this issue, have been 
developing for many years, culminated 
this week in demands for Mongolian 
autonomy under Russian control. The 
exact contents of the note presented 
by the Russian chargé d’affaires, Mr. 
Shekine, to the Peking Government are 
unknown, but its purport is that 
China is not able to maintain order in 
outer Mongolia, and demands that the 
Chinese troops be withdrawn from that 
region, that no more Chinese colonists 
be sent there, that the Kutuku of Urga 
be recognized as the temporal as well as 
the spiritual ruler, and that Russia shall 
assist him in the maintenance of order. 
It is stipulated that in any case China is 
not to punish the Mongolian princes who 
have visited St. Petersburg for the pur- 
pose of asking Russia to support their 
interests. The note also brings forward 
the project for a trans-Mongolian rail- 
road, which China: has hitherto declined 
to accede. The plan was for this railroad 
to follow the old trade route across the 
Gobi Desert, from Kiakhta, near Lake 
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Baikal, in Siberia, to Urga, and thence 
southeast to Kalgan. The Chinese have 
themselves constructed a railroad from 
Kalgan to Peking, to which they appeal 
as proof of their ability to develop their 
own railway system without foreign aid. 
The capital for the Peking-Kalgan road 
was provided by Chinese, the material 
supplied from the iron works at Han- 
yang, and the planning and construction 
carried out by Chinese engineers, altho 
the line was a difficult one owing to the 
numerous bridges and tunnels required 
in the mountain passes. The railroad 
proposed by Russia could be a branch of 
the Trans-Siberian and would bring Pe- 
king within a few days of Europe. Rus- 
sian troops are said to have already 
crossed the border at Kiakhta for the 
ostensible purpose of quelling riots that 
arose when the Mongolian authorities in 
Maimatchin, ordered the Chinese emi- 
grants to go back to Manchuria. They 
refused, attacked the officials, disarmed 
the police and threatened to loot the 
market unless they were allowed to re- 
main. The Chinese Government, in 
order to make real its hold upon Mon- 
golia, has in recent years adopted the 
policy of establishing colonies beyond the 
Great Wall, and diverting to them some 
of the surplus population which former- 
ly went to the United States and its 
island possessions. This action has been 
resented by the Mongolian princes, 
whose lands were confiscated and range 
curtailed. Their resentment has been 
stimulated and their resistance encour- 
aged by Russian agents, who have also 
played upon the political aspirations of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. The Chinese 
Government has not always shown that 
reverence for the leaders of Lamaism to 
which they think they are entitled, and 
even the Grand Lama of Tibet met with 
somewhat of a cold reception at Peking 
last year when he left his own country 
for a long tour in Mongolia on account 
of the invasion of the Sacred City of 
Lhasa by the English. According to 
Russian statements the inhabitants of the 
Ili Valley, in Chinese Turkestan, have 
petitioned for Russian protection. The 
Russians occupied this region from 1870 
to 1887, and only a few months ago sent 
troops to Kulja to e~f---  *  * 
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matic demands for increased control 


over the trade routes of Mongolia. It is 
supposed that Russia and Japan have 
come to an agreement as to their respec- 
tive shares of Mongolia and Manchuria 
in case of a break-up of China. 


x] 


The Manchus have 
practically given up the 
struggle, and the lead- 
ers of the Imperial clan at Peking have 
decided upon the retirement of the court 
to Jehol, the former city of the family, 
beyond the Great Wall to the north of 
the capital. In preparation for the move- 
ment the troops were sent there some 
weeks ago and the palace buildings put 
in order. It is probable that the child 
Emperor will abdicate before long. Yuan 
Shi-kai has, by his threat of resignation, 
thrown the responsibility for these deci- 
sions upon the Manchus. He states that 
he is not fighting to maintain the Man- 
chus in power, but to preserve law and 
order, and that his military plans are for 
the present purely defensivé. He is will- 
ing to leave the decision-of-the form of 
government to a national convention if 
truly representative, but not to a packed 
convention at Nanking such as the revo- 
lutionists insisted upon. President Sun 
Yat-sen is organizing his Government 
and putting the revolutionary army and 
navy in a condition for an advance upon 
Peking in case an agreement is not 
reached before the expiration of the 
armistice, which now holds for two 
weeks longer. He declares his willing- 
ness to resign the presidency in favor of 
Yuan Shi-kai if the monarchy is abol- 
ished. The republican assembly at Nan- 
king voted for the adoption of a gold 
standard and authorized the bond issue 
of $70,000,000 security on the income of ° 
revenue for five years, with interest at 8 
per cent. Republican notes circulate 
freely in the south. The United States 
has decided that it cannot delay longer 
joining with the other Powers in protect- 
ing the railroad from Peking to the sea, 
so four companies from the Fifteenth In- 
fantry, together with a machine gun de- 
tachment and hospital corps, were dis- 
patched on the transport “Logan” from 
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The New President of Princeton 


BY ANDREW F. WEST, LL.D. 


Dean op tue Gravuate SCHOOL oF PRINCETON UNIveksity. 


RINCETON is a university which 
p ‘lives on two impulses—-memory 
and hope. Its store of memories, 
antedating our national life, then helping 
to enrich it and ever growing with its 
growth, forms the accumulating tradition 
of Princeton, its invisible heritage, the 
family treasure yielding its increase from 
generation to generation. And a living 
self-renewing tradition, if it be a good 
one, is the greatest treasure a university 
can possess. The precious elements of 
the living Princeton tradition are four: 
In religion a clear Christian faith; in 
education a discipline in centrai studies 
of general value followed by gradual and 
progressive freedom of election; in pa- 
triotism a passionate devotion to Ameri- 
can liberty from its very beginnings; in 
student life a clean straightforward de- 
lightful democracy, not only free from 
snobbery and pretense, but mercilessly 
hostile to it. These are the things in the 
tradition of Princeton which Princeton 
men think worth preserving at all haz- 
ards. And these are the things President 
Hibben conspicuously and most faith- 
fully represents, not because they are tra- 
ditional, but because they are invaluable 
—the life of whatever is good in Prince- 
ton. : 

Such a tradition, if it be alivé, is 
a good basis for hope. And here Presi- 
dent Hibben appears as singularly, perm 
haps uniquely, fitted for his task. It is 
not the task of “going back” to any 
former state of things, nor of galvaniz- 
ing a moribund impulse into the sem- 
blance of new life, but it is the task of 
understanding, grasping and directing 
this living powerful tradition to the high- 
est uses and to new progiess. Only one 
who knows what this tradition is and 
ineans can so use it, unperturbed by pass- 
ing misunderstandings. For Princeton 
has passed thru a storm, and in a storm 
the. mist and spray sometimes hide the 
view, and things get “shaken un” a lit- 


tle. ‘The things that are easily shaken— 
surface things—have been shaken, but 
only in order “that the things that cannot 
be shaken may remain.” President Hib- 
ben is intimately familiar with all this re- 
cent history. He has figured in it with 
modest independence, winning from men 
of all shades of opinion high regard for 
his moderation and fairness. He may 
take part in a battle, but will never de- 
scend to a quarrel, 

His personal fitness for the task is the 
only force which has elected him. It is 
partly a question of his social tempera- 
ment. As he has always been—open, 
friendly tho not demonstrative, modest 
without being shy, approachable, consid- 
erate,. unaffected, independent without 
being aggressive—so we believe he will 
always remain; never a “boss,” and al- 
ways our hospitable counsellor and 
friendly leader. I do not know why 
friendship should not be added to the list 
of virtues. And the force of friendship 
will be a great upbuilder of President 
Hibben’s administration. 

It is also a question of his intellectual 
temper. He has a clear, deliberate and 
quiet mind which never “jumps at con- 
clusions,” but carefully works them out 
in balance and proportion, and finally 
with clean exactness. To this he adds a 
remarkable power of clear exposition— 
the art of stating the essentials very sim- 
ply and unmingled with other things. He 
has honored his chair of Logic by being 
himself an example of logical clearness, 
and has honored his teaching of Ethics 
by his skill in revealing the inevitable 
moral bearings of complex pressing ques- 
tions of thought and conduct. Of this 
his debate with Professor James on 
“Pragmatism” is a good example. Philo- 
sopiically he is a thinker of logical 
method and ethical aim—orderly, clear 
and elevating. 

Applied to questions of administration 
this means he will simplify and clarify 
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routine, will perceive and disentangle the 
main questions from the little ones, and 
will give definiteness, coherency and con- 
tinuity to the movement of the univer- 
sity’s life. He may thus be expected to 
make clearer and clearer from year to 
year the specific meaning of Princeton as 
a force in education, 

Applied to the question of studies, it 
means that he may be depended on to 
maintain and develop the curriculum on 
the basis of the Princeton tradition. The 
liberal arts and sciences—the classics and 
mathematics, philosophy and science, his- 
tory and modern literature—these will 
be required and exacted. Yet not all of 
them from everybody, but “according to 
his degree.” Not Greek for all—but 
Greek for the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

President Hibben is also a determined 
friend of the preceptorial plan of teach- 
ing. This and the course of study and 
the discipline, and all else of good estab- 
lished or strengthened in the preceding 
administration, will be carried on and 
carried as far as the strength of the uni- 
versity permits. 

Moreover, the much discussed and 
finally acquired graduate college will 
come into its own. It will not be, as it 
is sometimes “misrepresented, an inde- 
pendent institution in any sense. It will 
be what it has always been planned to 
be, a distinguishable but inseparable 
part of the university. It will not be the 
home of “sumptuous luxury,” or social 
aloofness, or “undemocratic snobbery.” 
Not at all. It has the unreserved and 
enthusiastic sympathy of President Hib- 
ben, as it had of that most democratic 
democrat, who advocated it so earnestly, 
ex-President Grover Cleveland. And 
when this stately house of high scholar- 
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ship, whose foundation walls are now 
building, is peopled with young scholars 
doing advanced work in the liberal arts 
and sciences, and adding the capstone to 
the Princeton system of liberal studies, 
then the Princeton tradition will be in- 
vigorated anew and President Hibben’s 
administration will reap rich fruitage as 
the just reward of his unshaken confi- 
dence. 

There is an indefinable charm about a 
rural university like Princeton. It is the 
still air of studies, the sylvan shades, the 
exquisite architecture, the elms and ivies, 
every one living “in shouting distance,” 
the free comradeships which make a 
little world, the sense of withdrawal 
from the rush of worldly life so as to 
have once in a lifetime the time to learn, 
time to think, time to dream, time for 
youth. and faith and friendship, time to 
look into wise books and the lore of 
nature and to “get wisdom and under- 
standing” thereby, time to test one’s 
powers, time to plan one’s future, time 
to discover the true aims of life, time to 
test and judge the restless, shifting 
Spirit of the Age by the calm Spirit of 
the Ages. He who has so lived has had 
his eyes opened to see the things of 
greatest reality—the things invisible. 
And as he leaves the old place—in- 
formed, enlightened, elevated, ready for 
anything he is to meet—he is taking 
with him the living tradition of Prince- 
ton’s best to help him live better in the 
world. To preside over this old home 
of faith and knowledge and patriotism 
and democracy, where he belongs and 
which he deeply loves, President Hibben 
has been summoned. He will do his 
part well. 


Princeton, N, J. 
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My Experiences in the 
Chinese Revolution 


BY C. BROWNELL GAGE 
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[This graphic picture of the outbreak ot the revolution in the province of Hunan is 
from the pen of the chairman of the governing board of the Yale Collegiate School and 


Hospital at Changsha. 


is here reproduced. 
white a twelve pointed star.—EpiTor.] 


OST characteristic of our point 
M of view, here in the presence of 
the revolution, is the fact that 

we know so little about it. In Shang- 
hai, where I am writing, with daily 
papers, and telegraph lines converging 
from many parts of the empire, we 
get a better perspective than at the 
scene of action. But in the interior, 
from Changsha to the coast, even at 
Hankow, the center of the stage, we 
found every one crammed with details 
about local events but gasping for news 
of the revolution—would it succeed or 
be crushed? Was it a series of local re- 
volts or was it a rising of the people 
everywhere? This uncertainty is not 
simply due to isolation and the wildness 
of rumor. It is, with the revolution, as 
with most pieces of Chinese organiza- 
tion, from the movement of a tourist’s 
baggage to the composition of the 
classics. There is the utmost apparent 
confusion of parts, but an effective prin- 
ciple of organization hidden somewhere 
which accomplishes the desired result. 
Every unit seems to work by itself in a 
haphazard fashion, but together they 
produce an irresistible mass movement. 
Only after the rebellion has been going 
on for several weeks is it evident that 
there are brains guiding it, and even 
now it is difficult to tell whether the 
wires are being pulled from Wuchang, 
from Shanghai, or some other place. 


Where unity of action exists, it seems. 


to be due more to the strength of 
a common purpose than to organization 
by a central authority. 

This quality of Chinese action appears 


Mr, Gage was graduated from Yale College in 1898. 
in China seven years and speaks the language. 


He has been 
The flag adopted by the Chinese republicans 


It consists of a red field and a blue union on which is displayed in 


in the revolution as it occurred in 
Changsha, the capital of Hunan Prov- 
ince. There were several days of un- 
certainty and wild rumor, with rushes 
on the banks and general excitement. 
The regular troops were known to be 
revolutionary, for their brothers, when 
sent to put down the revolt at Wuchang, 
had joined the rebels without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and had won great ap- 
plause by marching direct from their 
transports into the city gates. So the 
provincial governor tried to offset dan- 
ger from the regulars by strengthening 
the local militia. The regulars were de- 
prived of ammunition and confined to 
their camps outside the city walls, while 
the militia, on the city wall, were sup- 
plied with a generous number of rounds. 
But the regulars seized the arsenal and 
helped themselves to ammunition. At 
the end of the Chinese month they were 
not paid, and the militia were. These 
conditions produced a situation that was 
nasty enough to cause general anxiety 
and the fear that Changsha was about to 
witness scenes like those which have 
since been seen in Nanking. But fears 
were disappointed, and the revolutionists 
were able to secure unmolested freedom 
for their actions, if they failed of gen- 
eral co-operation. 

The change from the dragon flag to 
the white banner of the republic took 
place as quietly as the opening of a June 
rose. About eight in the morning of 
Sunday, October 22d, the regulars 
marched into the city unopposed by the 
militia on the wall or the governor’s 
guard, took possession of the yamen and 
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REVOLUTIONARY FLAGS 


hoisted the white flag. His Excellency, 
seeing that resistance was hopeless, sub- 
mitted quietly and retired thru a hole in 
his back wall. But he carried his seals 
of office with him, instead of surrender- 
ing them, and for several days the city 
was searched for him, and the gates kept 
closed. He ultimately escaped by a 
Japanese steamer. Of the other high 
officials, some escaped, some submitted. 
Only two were executed, a sturdy mili- 
tary taotai named Huang and _ the 
Changsha district magistrate, in whose 
hands was found a black list of revolu- 
tionists whom he was about to execute. 
A young military officer described to a 
foreigner with much gusto how the 
magistrate had been given a farewell 
feast by his executioners. At the ap- 
pointed moment, the officer arose, seized 
the doomed official by the queue, severed 
the head from the body, and, catching 
the spouting blood in his hands, drank 
to the confusion of the enemies of the 
republic. 

Revolting and unnecessary as these 
details were, a revolution from an an- 
cient absolutism to a democracy, effected 
with only two deaths, seemed a_ very 


FLYING IN SILANGHAI 

temperate and self-controlled affair. ‘Lhe. 
city settled down to the new order with 
general enthusiasm and confidence. This 
confidence was increased by the fact 
that the first proclamation of the new 
government was issued in the name of 
T’an Yen K’ai, president of the provin- 
cial assembly, a man of excellent ability 
and force-of character. The proclama- 
tion was similar to those issued in 
Wuchang ordering the shops to keep 
open and business to go on, and threat- 
ening the death penalty for various of- 
fenses, especially for any harm done to 
a foreigner. A military government was 
proclaimed, but the chief posts were 
filled by the various Chinese who had 
received a Western education, chiefly 
teachers and students connected with the 
higher government schools. 

I say “the posts were filled,” but 
there were few regular appointments. 
The work of government was done by 
volunteers, with a minimum of organiza- 
tion. In spite of the lack of central 
authority, the individual units worked 
together for a while with more efficiency 
than was expected. Many of our Chi- 
nese friends who had been known as in- 
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conspicuous private citizens suddenly ap- 
peared in high offices, but their conduct 
of these elevated positions was marked 
by Jeffersonian simplicity and informali- 
ty. Instead of the former taotai of 
maritime customs, with his nodding 
peacock feather, big green sedan chair, 
red umbrella and outriders, preceding 
“Not faster than dateless Olympian leisure 
Might pace with unblown ample garmen‘s 
from pleasure to pleasure,” 

the commissioner of customs was await- 
ed upon by a gentleman in European 
dress, speaking excellent English, and 
coming unannounced with friendly and 
informal manners. 

Every one in the new government was 
friendly to foreigners. On the after- 
noon of the day of revolution, I tried to 
reenter the city, whence all the foreign- 
ers had been summoned by consular au- 
thority when the soldiers entered. The 
city gates were fast barred, but at that 
moment a file of soldiers appeared with 
the white rag of revolution around their 
arms. I saluted the lieutenant in com- 
mand, and asked if one might enter the 
city. “Certainly,” he replied, “we will 
take you in.” While we were waiting 
for the guard within the gates to re- 
spond to his summons, the officer no- 
ticed a handkerchief tied on my arm in 
respect of the revolution. He smiled 
and bowed low, with the polite Chinese 
response, “We dare not presume.” For 
the next few days the city gates were 
kept closed, but the guards on the wall 
considerately provided a ladder, which 
they put down to allow foreigners who 
had business inside to go out and in. 

The new government kept perfect or- 
der. Soldiers patrolled the streets, and 
every shop was open as usual, tho little 
business was done. On the morning of 
the 22d, you could scarcely have told 
whether the shopkeepers and _house- 
holders sympathized with the revolu- 
lion or not. Most of them would have 
given you an evasive answer. In the 
afternoon, not a one but had a white 
flag out, some the size of napkins, some 
as large as sheets, some plain, some 
marked with the character “Han” (a 
name distinguishing Chinese from Man- 
chu) and others with the words, “Mid- 
dle Flowery Republic.” 

In spite of this apparent harmony, 


there was a rift in the lute. First there 
were rumors that the friends and rela- 
tives of the murdered taotai, Huang, 
were seeking vengeance. Then we were 
told that this quarrel was patched up, 
and the revolutionists responsible for his 
death were to give him a grand funeral. 
that his shade might be propitiated. 
Then there were rumors of other differ- 
ences, especially between the military 
governor and lieutenant-governor, Chao 
and Ts’en. Chao resigned, but his 
resignation was not accepted. Then 
Ts’en was said to have been prevailed 
upon to resign. Suddenly, one after- 
noon, when people had begun to hope 
that a period of harmony and order 
was at hand, rifle shots were heard in 
the city. It was learned that Ts’en 
had been dragged from his. horse 
and killed, and Chao had been shot in 
his headquarters in the governor’s ya- 
men. The president of the provincial 
assembly, T’an Yen K’ai, was led forth 
and installed as military governor. He 
entered the yamen weeping, it was said, 
at the bloody doings of the party with 
which he had thrown in his lot, but 
which he could not control. 

Several explanations were given for 


‘the death of the generals, but the one 


which is probably nearest the truth, and 
the official explanation of the revolution- 
ary party, was not heard until we 
reached Shanghai. A Chinese editor in 
close touch with Wu Ting Fang gave 
me the story that General Ts’en, the 
military lieutenant governor, had been 
bribed with $10,000 to resign, and Chao 
connived at the transaction. So the ap- 
parent anarchy was only the stern effort 
of the new government to cleanse itself 
of the old official corruption. The rev- 
olutionists everywhere have made it 
clear that they would not tolerate the old 
system. One other Changsha official 
had been summarily degraded for giving 
appointments to a crowd of his relatives 
—a policy which was always expected 
under the imperial government. Noth- 
ing in the revolution has so commended 
it to American sympathy as this intoler- 
ance of corruption. , 
Whatever the true explanation of the 
killing of Chao and Ts’en, public confi- 
dence in the provisional government was 
badly shaken for. a time. The ardent 
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enthusiasts, who had been so ready to 
volunteer their help at the beginning, 
concluded that this kind of revolution 
was more than they had bargained for, 
and their turn might come next. A 
reign of terror was freely predicted, 
even by the friends of the new order. 
Many posts were suddenly left vacant, 


and even the new military governor 


could not be found for a time. Two of 
the gentry applied at the Yale Mission 
Hospital to buy Red Cross flags, which 
they thought had efficacy to protect them 
from both sides. One gentleman, with 
wise generosity, offered his spacious resi- 
dence as headquarters for the new Red 
Cross Society, and after his offer was 
accepted, the society might have had a 
similar residence in every ward in the 
city. 

It was only natural that the foreign- 
ers, who could not help sympathizing 
with the new order, should be somewhat 
discouraged by the apparent disintegra- 
tion of the republican party. Their 
hopes had received a number of shocks. 
When the government was taken over 
by the new regime, the foreigners living 
inside the city walls were called to come 
outside for fear of disorder. A signal 
had been prearranged—a red flag on the 
customs flagstaff to indicate an impend- 
ing riot and a black ball to show that a 
riot had already broken out. The red 
flag was raised prematurely, and the 
foreigners living in the city gathered, 
according to plan, at the residence of the 
commissioner of customs on an island in 


the river. The commissioner’s hospi- 
tality was equal to the occasion, and 
twenty-five or more people formed a sort 
of concentration camp in his house, the 
men sleeping on the floor of his large 
unused drawing room, and the ladies 
finding accommodations in the chambers 
above. The red flag caused great com- 
motion among the Chinese, for this 
color had been adopted by the revolu- 
tionists, and the rumor spread that the 
maritime customs had gone over to the 
revolution, when the imperial officials 
still controlled the government. The 
customs taotai came down in high 
dudgeon to see the commissioner, and 
the signal was speedily removed, and 
the staff of the Standatd Oil Company 
substituted at the foreign signal station. 

When all remained quiet in the city, 
the men returned to their homes, only to 
be called out again, four days later, 
when the actual revolution took place. 
The new provisional military govern- 
ment, while keeping perfect order, did 
not feel itself secure enough to be re- 
sponsible for the protection of foreign- 
ers, and requested them to remain out- 
side the city. The community was pa- 
tient for a time, but after a reasonable 
interval, the British Consul, Mr. Giles. 
pointed out to the new officials that they 
must accept the responsibilities of gov- 
ernment, and we were allowed to return 
to our homes once more. Then came 
rumors of disagreement among the new 
leaders, and finally the killing of the two 
generals. The two consuls in. the port, 
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British and Japanese, were again ad- 
vised to withdraw their nationals from 
within the city, and the British advised 
all who were under his care, including 
Norwegians and Americans, to take all 
women and children to the coast. 

The only steamer in port at the time 
was a Japanese boat, with a first or 
European cabin having three staterooms, 
a second cabin for Chinese, and steerage 
accommodations on the lower deck. The 
European cabin being full, and the Jap- 
anese passengers having taken all avail- 
able space in the second cabin, there was 
nothing left but the steerage. A good 
party of us tried to charter the forward 
steerage compartment, thinking it might 
be made habitable if we had it to our- 
selves. There were fifty double decker 
bunks filling a low, dark room, with nar- 
row aisles between them. But we had 
reckoned without our host. A regiment 
with gatling guns could scarcely have 
kept the Chinese from crowding in, and 
the best we could do in the end was to 
screen off one side of the room for the 
The for- 


foreign women and children. 
eign men in the party slept on boxes or 


on deck, wherever space offered. We 
had to remain on board thirty-six mortal 
hours before sailing, to hold these ele- 
gant accommodations, and, to make mat- 
ters worse, a horde of Chinese were ad- 
mitted to the hold, an unventilated space 
below us, entered by a hatchway opening 
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in the middle of our quarters. The 
fumes of their smoking and breathing 
came up, and added to the density of the 
atmosphere, in a room where the utmost 
vigilance of our party could scarcely 
keep the one window and door open, in 
the face of the Chinese love of cosiness. 
The humor of the situation was in- 
creased by the presence of some of the 
recent republican officials in the passen- 
ger list. 

On arriving at Hankow, however, the 
situation assumed a different aspect. 
The native city, to be sure, had been re- 
captured by the imperial army, and two- 
thirds of it were a mass of smoking 
ashes, as we passed. The concessions 
were only slightly injured, though shells 
had been bursting in their boundaries 
for several days, in some cases entering 
buildings: and wrecking or injuring 
rooms. The landing hulks of the steam- 
ship companies had gone several miles 
down river, with most of the native em- 
ployees and domestic servants of the port 
on board. Westerners in the Orient are 
not accustomed to live without servants, 
and it was odd to see gentlemen buying 
their own bread (at famine prices) and 
carrying it home under their arms to eat 
without help of cook or waiter. Cool’es 
to move our baggage could only be ob- 
tained at five times the regular rates. 
If famine was imminent, an epidemic 
was also threatening, for the river banks 
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below the city were lined with the un- 
buried dead, and mumerous corpses 
could be seen in the water. 

But even these signs of warfare were 
evidence, to some extent, that the revolu- 
tionists were in earnest and that the im- 
perialists were not having it all their 
own way. And this impression was 
strengthened by a visit to the Red Cross 
hospitals. Most interesting of these was 
the Chinese cathedral of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Nave and transepts 
were filled with improvised beds made 
from the pews, which could be easily 
moved about on the stone pavement. 
The smell of iodoform had taken the 
place of the odor of incense. Instead of 
the choir boys one was accustomed to 
see, marching down the aisles, there was 
a large staff of doctors and trained and 
volunteer nurses. One good soul among 
the last declared she “could wash their 
feet but couldn’t see them put the cloth 
in the wounds.” So while the “cloth” 
was being packed in some of the pa- 
tients, she introduced us to a revolution- 
ary “general,” who told us how he was 
fighting to have a country like our 
“Great Beautiful Country,” as the Chi- 
nese call America. This prostrate con- 
gregation of imperialist and republican 
soldiers, lying peacefully side by side, 
brought the seriousness of revolution 
home to us, and left it no longer the 
stage comedy it had sometimes seemed 
in Changsha. 

The most impressive thing to be seen 
was the spirit of the revolutionary sol- 
diers. There was no mistaking the fact 
that they were fighting for their country 
as truly as the heroes of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. One of them could scarce- 
ly wait while the surgeon dressed his 
wound, so eager was he to get back to 
the ranks. Another had just broken 
down and wept because he was told he 
could not return to the firing line for 
several days. The same eager, fighting 
spirit animated them all, according to the 
hospital staff. The “grays” or “imps,” 
on the other hand, were apathetic and 
content to obey orders, and many were 
deserting. One felt that the earnestness 
of the “rebs” more than offset the dis- 
advantage they suffered as raw recruits 
opposed to trained soldiers. The “imps” 
might recapture Hanyang and Wu- 
chang (and they have succeeded in tak- 
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ing the former at the date on which | 
am writing), but_the trained troops at 
the disposal of the Emperor are too few 
to conquer half the country, if the peo- 
ple are in earnest. 

The popular interest in the revolution, 
especially in the cities, is shown in many 
ways. The humble bobby on the beat 
comes up to the foreigner and inquires 
anxiously for news, showing by tone 
and words that his hopes are with the 
republican armies. The other day a 
Chinese newspaper was mobbed for pub- 
lishing the news of the fall of Hanyang 
to the imperialists. The Chinese papers 
did not dare publish this news until it 
was four days old, and the first paper to 
announce the unwelcome tidings was 
thought to have been bribed by the im- 
perialists. The same spirit was shown 
in another way at Hankow in the early 
stages of the fighting, when the populace 
ran on to the field of battle, reckless of 
bullets, to carry refreshments and dain- 
ties to their fighting heroes. The mem- 
bers of the Christian mission churches 


are unanimously for the cause, and it is 
difficult for the foreigners associated 
with them to maintain that neutrality 
which has been thought to be our role. 
One chutch took: up a collection last 


Sunday for the revolution. A mission- 
ary from Wusih, a city near Soochow, 
told me that one of his clergy came to 
him the other day and asked, 

“What are you going to do about the 
prayer for the Emperor?” 

“We shall read the prayer as usual.” 

“But he is no longer Emperor!” 

“O yes, he is still on the throne.” 

“We can’t pray for him as our ruler.” 

“All right, I'll take that part of the 
service myself.” 

“Well, nobody will say ‘amen.’ ” 

This last shot was too much for a man 
who believed in common prayer, and the 
prayer for the Emperor was omitted 
from the service. 

One quality which will stand the peo- 
ple in good stead is their genius for 
compromise. _ Already, the defeated 
army of General Li and the victorious 
troops of Yuan Shi-kai*have agreed to 
an; armistice at Wuchang, in the hope of 
compromising their differences. Arbi- 
tration and compromise are better 
methods of settling political differences 
than the appeal to “reeking tube and 
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iron shard.” One cannot help feeling 
that warfare is an un-Chinese way of 
settling differences, and the feeling is 
strengthened by seeing the way they 
fight. The raw recruits, firing from the 
hip, gun tilted in air, imagining that 
their work is done if only the gun goes 
off, may be only evidence of inexper- 
ience. But this banging away for an 
hour and then stopping for breakfast, 
banging on again till dusk and then 
stopping because an eight hour day has 
been finished; this starting a rebellion 
and then sitting inactive instead of seiz- 
ing or destroying the railroad by which 
your opponent can concentrate troops 
against you; this recapture of strong- 
holds like Hankow and Hanyang, and 
then stopping to parley with a danger- 
ous rebellion when its army is at your 
mercy—are these things not evidence 
that the Chinese do not believe in the 
appeal to arms as the ultimate arbitrator 
of their differences? I do not mean that 
their warriors are not in earnest, or that 
they are lacking in courage. The Chi- 
nese, of all people, can die for a cause. 


But the use of force is approved by their 
morals only when it is a necessary first 
step, a kind of jockeying for position, 
to secure justice in the negotiations. 
Rebellions like the Taiping, which were 
fought out to the bitter end, are con- 
demned less because rebellion is wrong 
in general, or because their particular 
cause was evil, than because they were 
so obstinate and. uncompromising. The 
Confucian ideals regarding the use of 
force must be taken into account as one 
asset of this people in establishing self- 
government. They will be spared many 
of the experiences of our neighbors of 
Central and South America. 

We cannot expect this people to do 
things in the Anglo-Saxon way, but 
they may find a Chinese way equally 
effective. They may find new solutions 
for the problems of self-government 
which we have vainly struggled to solve 
in the West without success. We look 
at our own revolution thru a halo of 
idealization. Let us look at the Chinese 
revolution with eyes of sympathy 


SHANGHAI, CHINA. 





The New Postal Savings Banks 


BY FRANK H. HITCHCOCK 


[This article has been prepared for THE INDEPENDENT under the direction of the Post- 
master General of the United States and reviewed and authorized by him.—Eprror.] 


OSTAL savings banks are not new 
Pp to the world at large. Many im- 
portant countries have flourishing 
systems long established. Neither is the 
demand new in the United States. For 
years the question has been mooted, both 
in and out of Congress; but strong op- 
position in various quarters, and some 
grave fears as to its desirability, forced 
the advocates thru a long and earn- 
est struggle before the consent of Con- 
gress was obtained, in the act of June 
25, 1910, appropriating $100,000 for the 
establishment of a postal savings system 
in this country. Both the doubtful and 
enthusiastic have eagerly awaited the re- 
sult of the initial efforts of the Postmas- 
ter General and his assistants to estab- 
lish the depositories—and it is not too 
much to feel that to all they must be as- 
tonishingly satisfactory. 

Briefly put, the situation is this: A year 
ago the postal savings bank system ex- 
isted only in the words of the Act of 
Congress referred to, while today it is 
a successful banking institution of the 
United States, receiving, through five 
thousand cities and towns, deposits ag- 
gregating a million dollars a week; stim- 
ulating the commercial life of the whole 
country by bringing out into circulation 
the hoarded savings of numberless peo- 
ple who could not or would not trust 
their treasure to ordinary banks; by 
tempting the saving of small sums from 
many who would never have attempted 
to open an account in a bank; by encour- 
aging women and children to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity for independ- 
ent bank accounts, however small, guard- 
ed and secured by the United States; 
and further helpful because the money 
thus collected is deposited by the postal 
savings banks with the local banks of the 
community where it is collected, for 
which deposit local improvement bonds 
are accepted as security. 

But the passage of the act authorizing 
the establishment of postal savings banks 
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was only the beginning. It is doubtless 
impossible for one who has not been 
intimate with the work to imagine the 
task involved. The experience and 
methods of other countries were helpful 
and suggestive, but none were adapted 
to the peculiar conditions and demands 
of our vast and varied country. After 
the approval of the act the Postmaster 
General appointed a committee of off- 
cers of the Post Office Department to go 
over the ground, considering carefully 
all the other systems and the require- 
ment which must be met in this country, 
and devise the best possible plan for put- 
ting the law into effect. The result was 
a complete system of accounting, and 
proposed regulations, and instructions 
for postmasters, unique in several re- 
spects, prepared by this committee and 
approved December, 1910. Following 
this plan experimental depositories were 
opened January 3, I91I—just one year 
ago—in forty-eight second-class post 
offices ; one in each State and Territory ; 
and the immediate returns and favorable 
working of the system assured those 
most anxious for the success of. the un- 
dertaking that the plan devised was not 
only satisfactory but in many respects 
far better, for this country at least, than 
any in operation in other nations. 

After testing the system for four 
months with these initial offices, and 
finding the operation to be undoubtediy 
practicable, the service was extended as 
rapidly as possible to all Presidential of- 
fices. On May 1 forty-five offices were 
designated and then in groups of fifty 
to one hundred at intervals of only 
a few days, thru subsequent months. 
August 1 offices were opened for de- 
posits in New York, Chicago, Boston 
and St. Louis, and during the two 
months following in nearly all of the 
larger cities. 

The law places the designation of 
these depositories in the hands of the 
Postmaster General and provides that 
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persons from ten years old may open ac- 
counts and deposit amounts in multiples 
of $1, not to exceed $100 dollars a 
month in the case of any one depositor, 
or a deposit larger than $500 to any one 
account. The depositors receive interest 
at the rate of two per cent. a year to be 
credited to their accounts once a year, 
on all amounts remaining on deposit 
thruout the year. 

The receipts of each office are to be 
deposited, apportioned according to the 
capital and surplus of each, among all 
the National and State banks in the 
community which are willing to observe 
the regulations and furnish as security 
public bonds approved by the Board of 
Trustees. These deposits are to bear in- 
terest at the rate of not less than two 
and one-quarter per cent. No bank, 
however, is allowed to receive a sum 
greater than its capital and one-half of 
its surplus; and in the absence of qual- 
ified local banks the money is to be de- 
posited in other banks most convenient 
to the locality. 

The Act requires that the Board of 
Trustees shall withdraw five per cent. of 
the total receipts to be held as a reserve 
fund and at its discretion may withdraw 
thirty per cent. more for investment in 
honds and other securities of the United 
States. The remaining sixty-five per 
cent. is to be kept as a working balance 
and may only be withdrawn by order of 
the President under extraordinary public 
conditions. All of the funds must be 


available, at all times, for the payment of - 


depositors. 

The limit of $500 as the account of 
any one depositor does not, however, 
limit the possibility of utilizing. the pos- 
tal savings banks to any extent, for the 
law provides for the purchase, by deposi- 
tors, of United States postal savings 
bonds, bearing two and one-half per 
cent. interest and payable in twenty 
years. These bonds can-be issued when- 
ever there are outstanding bonds of the 
United States subject to call or in lieu of 
part of a bond issue under other au- 
thority. They are exempt from taxa- 
tion, either Federal or local. 

The first issue of these postal savings 
bonds took place on July 1, 1911, and 
the amount of deposits immediately ex- 
‘hanged for bonds was $41,900, a little 
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: $416,920. 
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more than six per cent. of the balance to 
the credit of depositors on June 30. 
Application for the exchange of deposits 
for bonds at the time of the second 
issue, January 1, 1912, amounted to 
But large as the sum is it is 


a considerably smaller proportion of the 
amount on deposit January 1. 
The Act also contains general pro- 


FRANK H. HITCHCOCK 
Postmaster-General of the United States 
visions for the safeguarding of the pos- 
tal savings funds, and the assurance 
“That the faith of the United States is 
solemnly pledged to the payment of the 
deposits made in postal savings depos- 
itory offices, with accrued interest there- 

on. 

In nearly all foreign countries the de- 
positor in postal savings banks on open- 
ing an account receives a pass book, in 
which each deposit and withdrawal must 
be entered by the postmaster, and at cer- 
tain intervals all of these pass books are 
called in and sent to the central office for 
inspection, where an account is kept with 
each individual depositor. The amount 
of ledger work necessitated by this sys- 
tem is evident in the fact that the 
British Post Office Savings Bank em- 
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ploys about 3,300 clerks in the central 
office alone, while, even when our sys- 
tem has become fully developed, it is not 
believed that more than a few hundred 
clerks, at most, will be employed in the 
central office—chiefly engaged in the ex- 
amination of the accounts of the post- 
masters and banks. 

The passbook also appeared cumber- 
some to the depositor, for in making a 
withdrawal he must surrender his book 
and wait to have it sent to the head office 
where the transaction must be recorded 
and payment authorized. The Postmas- 
ter’ General gave much personal atten- 
tion to the problem of devising a better 
method to evidence deposits and finally 
determined on a certificate of deposit. 
At his direction this was made the es- 
sential feature of the plan evolved by 
the departmental committee. 

Certificates are furnished to postmas- 
ters in fixed denominations and they are 
required to render account for each of 
the forms by serial number. Each post- 
master alone keeps account with the in- 


dividual depositor, for whose identifica- 


tion he is personally responsible. The 
certificates are non-transferable and will 
be paid only at the office of issue. With- 
drawals and accrued interest are paid to 
the depositors by the responsible post- 
masters, from current postal savings re- 
ceipts, the surrendered certificates being 
sufficient vouchers and providing a com- 
plete check upon the postmasters. Thus, 
under ordinary circumstances it will be 
unnecessary for the depositor to give 
any notice whatever of his desire to 
withdraw any part of his savings on de- 
posit. The certificate is a safe and sub- 
stantial evidence of indebtedness and it 
is impossible for any person to obtain 
money on it wrongfully, from the post- 
master, or for the postmaster to defraud 
either the depositor or the Government. 
The postmaster must keep on file a du- 
plicate of each certificate issued, with 
certain notes for identification and a 
record of the issue and payment of all 
certificates. 

This greatly reduces the complex 
bookkeeping of other systems and holds 
the postmaster to strict account for 
every certificate form and for all money 
passing through his hands in a way 
which appears to leave no opportunity 
for fraudulent transactions on the part 
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vf post office employees, while it also 
protects him and-estops any fraud being 
perpetrated upon the postal savings 
bank. When an application is made to 
open an account the postmaster or his 
clerk obtains the necessary information 
to fill out an identification blank which is 
signed by the applicant. As many cer- 
tificates are issued as are necessary to 
cover the deposits, and the duplicates 
filed with the application. When he 
wishes to withdraw any amount the re- 
deemed certificates are canceled and 
with the duplicates are forwarded to the 
central office with the postmaster’s 
monthly account. 

Besides the certificates, which are in 
multiples of one dollar, cards are issued 
with ten cent stamps, under the pro- 
vision of. the Act for the accumulation 
of sums less than a dollar. These cards 
and stamps are transferable and are sold 
to any one, in any amount desired. They 
will quite probably be kept on sale by 
druggists and other merchants, for the 
convenience of their patrons. The de- 
vice is most helpful and popular among 
school children, and the card, with suffi- 
cient stamps affixed, is redeemed at the 
postal savings bank with regular certifi- 
cates of deposit. The value of certifi- 
cates issued in exchange for cards and 
stamps up to June 30, 1911, was less 
than four-tenths of one per cent. of the 
whole issue of certificates, but it will 
increase as it becomes better known and 
will encourage many small savings. 

Under the Jaw governing the postal 
savings banks, deposits made by married 
women are free from any control or in- 
terference by the husband; but it is an 
error to suppose that only small wage 
earners and children are interested in 
the postal savings banks. The total 
number of depositors on June 30, 1911. 
less than three months from the date of 
opening the first forty-eight depositories, 
was 13,869. Of these 3,984 were female 
—2,159, about fifteen per cent. of all the 
depositors, were married; 3,691—about 
twenty-seven per cent. of all—were for- 
eign born; 1,062 of them came from the 
United Kingdom. where postal savings 
banks have been longest in operation and 
the people have become most familiar 
with the advantages of the system. 
Four hundred and sixty-six were Ital- 
ians. Of 10,166 native born depositors, 
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364 were negroes; while .the statistics 
concerning occupation show conclusively 
that the postal savings banks are not ap- 
pealing to any limited class. 

During the first month of their opera- 
tion the deposits at the forty-eight offices 
amounted to $61,805. At the end of six 
months $778,129 had been deposited in 
our postal savings banks. Three months 
later the amount on deposit was more 
than $4,000,000, and on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1912, there was probably over 
$15,000,000 deposited. 

In the provisions for disposing of the 
postal savings funds by deposit in local 
banks, our system differs notably from 
the methods followed ‘in foreign coun- 
tries, where the funds are accumulated 
at the national capital and generally in- 
vested in government securities. The 
interest received from the banks where 
our postal savings receipts are deposited 
is first applied to the payment of interest 
due to depositors. The remainder, ac- 
cording to the Act, is to be converted into 
the postal revenues. It is probable that 
as soon as the-total deposits amount to 
fifty million dollars, this item alone will 
defray the entire expense to the postal 
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service of administering the Postal Sav- 
ings System. For notwithstanding the 


‘extra work involved in the designation 


of depository offices and the opening of 
accounts with such a large number of 
banks, the central office, at Washington, 
has up to the present time employed only 
112 clerks, all under the immediate su- 
pervision of the Postmaster General, 
who thus far has given the development 
of the system his personal attention. 
But now that the vast work of extending 
the service to forty thousand fourth 
class offices is to be undertaken it has be- 
come necessary to organize the Postal 
Savings System on a more independent 
basis, coordinate with the other large bu- 
reaus of the Post Office Department. As 
a first step in this direction on January 
3, 1912, the first anniversary, the Post- 
master General announced the appoint- 
ment of Theodore L. Weed, formerly 
Chief Clerk of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees, to be the first Director of the 
Postal Savings System, sure that he was 
placing it in good hands for continued 
growth and prosperity. — 


Wasuincton, D, C, 


A Polite Argument 


BY ELLIS O. JONES 


“There is nothing new under the sun.” 

“Oh, pshaw. That trite old platitude 
makes me tired. It simply is not true. 
Everything is new under the sun.” 

“Oh, of course. I see what you 
mean. And you’re quite right about it. 
If you look at it in a certain sense, 
everything under the sun is new.” 

“To be sure. But then, I don’t want to 
be dogmatic about it. In a certain sense, 
of course, there is, as you said in the 
first place, nothing new under the sun.” 

“That’s just it. In a certain sense, 
there is nothing new under the sun. 
That is to say, nothing under the sun is 
novel.” 

“That’s the idea. And I was going to 
explain why. Now, any old proverb or 
adage like that, which has been uttered 


over and over for so long, is pretty sure 
to be right. It has stood the test of 
time.” ; 

“Exactly. It has stood the test of 
time. People would not keep saying it 
if there weren’t an element of truth in 
it.” 

“No. But then, on the other hand, 
you mustn’t forget that the masses are 
superficial and proverbs like that really 
don’t mean anything to them.” 

“That’s true. When you come to 
think of it, in a certain sense, they are 
more liable to be wrong than right.” 

“T think I agree with you. Do you 
know it is a great delight to talk to a 
sensible man like you.” 

“Same here.” 


New York Cry. 





The Winter Woods 


BY O. W. SMITH 


Fr ayR OSS-COUNTRY 
mee tramping thru the 
= c winter woods is 
for the rugged, 
the red - blooded, 
the physically fit. 
| do not mean to 
say that this tonic 
would not do the 
pale-faced house- 
ling more good 
than doctor’s physic and artificial ex- 
ercise, but that only the exuberantly 
healthy dare face Jack Frost in his 
lair. And Jack isn’t a half bad fellow 
after all, even tho he has an unen- 
viable reputation. He is only a boister- 
ous, blustering bully. Run from him, 
lock yourself up in a close, stuffy house, 
and he howls about the corners like a 





veritable fiend; but face him boldly and 
he kisses your cheeks until they glow 
with life and color, while the good red 
blood finds its way to your very finger 


tips. A tramp thru the deep snows of 
the winter woods will do more toward 
conquering tuberculosis than will a 
dozen multi-colored stamps stuck on the 
back of a letter written in a hothouse. 
A pair of snow-shoes or skees will carry 
you over the drifts and into otherwise 
inaccessible corners of the white wilder- 
ness, but a simple walk along a highway, 
or better yet, a farmer’s road to his 
wood-lot, will repay you a thousand fold 
in health and pleasure. 

The architecture of new-fallen snow is 
beautiful beyond description. Thie 
woods are transformed by their white 
burden into a veritable fairyland, and 
you have only to gaze in one direction 
long enough to behold the glint of an 
evanescent wing, the glitter of priceless 
jewels. A black pine stump, capped 
with white, becomes an altar at which 
the purest white-robed priest might offi- 
ciate without sacrilege; and a gnarled 
and deformed tree trunk becomes an 
ivory statue when mantled by the trans- 
forming snow. [ven a brown weed, the 
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dried remnant of a midsummer golden- 
rod, lives again—a blending, airy, fairy 
thing of ineftable white, not less beauti- 
ful than in the days of its pristine loveli- 
ness. So the clinging snow works won- 
ders, performs miracles in every nook 
and corner of the woodland. Strange 
figures, half completed statues, igloo-like 
domes press the wanderer upon every 
side; beautiful always, grotesque never. 

Strange that one can live pent up all 
winter within a few miles of wonders as 
great, beauties as surpassing as those 
found within the Yellowstone Park, and 
yet not make an attempt to behold them. 
Stranger yet that some seem able to live 
amid the snow-transformed trees and not 
see them—at least, are unappreciative of 
their beauty. The woodchopper is but 
moved to profanity, for the overloaded 
branches will drop their white burden 
upon him in an unsuspecting moment, or 














IN THE NORTHERN WOODS 
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Master Craftsman. 
Would you behold cathe- 
dral spires such as never 
have climbed the skies in 
‘haunts of men? Would 
you behold beauties such 
as are imagined by paint- 
ers and poets only in 
their maddest moments? 
Then go to the winter 
woods, where God lets 
His imagination run riot, 


effectually quench his fire at 
noontime. The weary huntsman 
returning to camp, dragging be- 
hind him the spoils of the chase, 
is thankful that the soft snow 
makes his labor less arduous, all 
unconscious that he is trailing 
thru a world more beautiful than 
that imagined by John when in a 
vision on Patmos, more beautiful 
than has yet been transferred to 
canvas by skilled painter. A sin- 
gle spruce tree, transformed into 
a white spire of immaculate 
purity by pounds and pounds of 
snow, is more productive of spir- 
itual thought than the tallest 
church spire of smoke-begrimed —— 
city. The latter is man’s attempt THE ARCHITECTURE OF NEW-FALLEN SNOW 
at soul expression, the former is “The woods are transformed by their white burden into 
the result of the labor of the a veritable fairyland” 
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building, and, like a child at play, de- 
stroying that He may build again. 

And the winter woods are not blood- 
less and lifeless, as some would have us 
believe. Life, real life, is ever present. 
Cold indeed is the day when the red 
squirrels, loquacious and inquisitive, will 
not gather to berate you for daring to 
invade their domain. Even while they 


express their contempt for you, empha- 


sizing their words with ludicrous contor- 
tions, they are not above stealing the last 
slice of bread and butter from your 
lunch basket. There are birds too in the 
winter woods, many birds if you know 
where to look for them. It is not in the 
province of this paper to catalog the 
birds one will meet on days when sky 
and tree-tops meet, but I must offer my 
tribute to courageous and friendly chick- 
adees, those lively sprites of the midwin- 
ter woods. When you sit by your noon- 
day camp fire, give them slight encour- 
agement and they will hop about your 
feet seeking for the crumbs that fall 
from your hand; show that you are 
friendly, scatter food with prodigal 
hand, and they will respond by perching 
about you and upon you with utter dis- 
regard of consequences. I know of no 
bird that will so quickly respond to a 
show of friendliness. If the day be 
slightly warm with a hint of storm in the 
air, the blue jays, brilliant and assertive, 
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will hunt you out, adding a dash of color 
to the sober white of the landscape. The 
nuthatches and woodpeckers, too, ‘are 
hardy lovers of snowy woods, where 
they are “at home” to every caller who 
braves the fancied rigors of a winter 
day. Even in midwinter in northern 
Wisconsin I have found a stray robin 
hopping about in company with chicka- 
dees, apparently contented with his lot; 
and a few years ago, when walking to- 
ward the woods one cold January morn- 
ing, | discovered a meadowlark sitting 
on a fence post and gazing disconso- 
lately over the snow-buried fields. Why 
had he lingered behind his companions? 
Was he hungry? - My question remained 
unanswered, for he repudiated my 
friendliness with scorn. 

In conclusion, as the preachers say, 
not the least enjoyable part of a day in 
the snow-clad forest is the dinner eaten 
at the foot of some bluff, where, shel- 
tered by pine trees, you forget the cold, 
and doze and dream, your nostrils filled 
with the piquant odors of wood smoke. 
The short day will slip away ere you are 
aware, and (the word of a lover of 
snows and cold for it!) you will return 
to the city at nightfall, rested mentally, 
tired physically, and ready to attack the 
problems of life with greater courage 
than before. 


Duranp, Wis, 
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Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


Brigadier-General Clarence R. Edwards. 


NAIL was never fairer hit upon 
A the head than when General Clar- 

ence R. Edwards was recently 
dubbed “The Godfather of the Philip- 
pines.” With a kind of personal pride 
—call it patriotism if you like—we note 
the reports of travelers, or of inspecting 
officials, hunting 


diplomaed natives teaching schools in 
English. We find the city of Manila 
able to expend six million dollars on im- 
proving her harbor—and everything in 
proportion. 

We feel a personal pride in it all—tho 
goodness knows how many of us have 
spent the years in declaring the regene- 
ration _preposter- 





for words to ex- |["* 
press the marvel- 
ous strides in de- 
velopment of the 
8,000,000 naked 
savages, gory head 
hunters, grinning 
Moros, and what- 
not, making up 
the mess which 
Dewey pulled out 
of the wet in 
under our = star- 
spangled umbrella. 

There may still 
be those who be- 
lieve that we 
should be better 
off without the 
Philippines ; but 
we have them, and 
that settles it; 
while few there are 
who today would 
venture the asser- 
tion that the Phil- 
ippines would be 





, better off without 


us. We wander over the islands safer 
than in New York or Chicago, or Lon- 
don or Paris. We find more natives 
talking English than ever spoke a word 
of Spanish, tho Spain’s domination last- 
ed out ages, while ours has hardly cov- 
ered its first decade. We find the hos- 
tile spearmen of ten years ago in fine 
white uniforms proudly patrolling as po- 
licemen, fierce barbarians peacefully cul- 
tivating vast areas which were rank jun- 
gles bit a short while back—greatly in- 
creasing their own and the country’s rev- 
enues. We find 6,000 graduated and 





ously impossible— 
we take a personal 
pride, rarely stop- 
ping to realize 
that somewhere in 
the background 
there must have 
been a personality 
equal to the task. 
It is, of course, 
the composite 
brain and brawn 
of many devoted 
men which has 
done this develop- 
ing, but the man 
at the helm—in it 
from the first gun- 
powder to the last 
pacific energy — 
has been Clarence 
R. Edwards, Brig- 
adier - General 
United States 
Army, now Chief 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL CLARENCE R. EpDwARDS Of the Bureau of 
“Godfather of the Philippines” 


Insular Affairs — 
Godfather of the 
Philippines. He is a signal instance of 
the right man rightly placed — what 
tho he came to it all by accident and 
chance. He was passing thru Wash- 
ington in January, 1899, .on his way 
to Havana, when General Lawton held 
him up with the request that he be 
appointed his chief of staff, to go with 
him to the Philippines. He was under 
fire 112 times and was four times 
recommended by General Lawton for 
brevets “for distinguished gallantry in 
the presence of the enemy” while offi- 
ciating at the birth of freedom in the 
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islands and preparing to stand as god- 
father. 

General Edwards has just passed fifty- 
two, if the calendar is correct—which 
one who knows him must doubt—for he 
was born on New Year’s Day, the year 
before the opening of the Civil War. in 
Cleveland, Ohio. He is a West Point 
graduate of 1883, and what he has not 
been in the army since then—from com- 
missary to chaplain under various emer- 
gencies—it would be hard to say. Since 
July, 1902, he has been Chief of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, with the de- 
velopment of the Philippines vitally near 
his heart. A born soldier—and a good 
one—he is also an unusually able busi- 
ness man. He has charge of the surplus 
money of the Philippines to such an ex- 
tent that he has already collected nearly 
$3,000,000 interest on funds placed in his 
hands, and has demonstrated his loyalty 
by recently declining an outside offer of 
$30,000 a year. 

Oscar W. Underwood, M. C. 

When a man makes good he has the 
watching eyes of the world fixt on him, 


OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 


Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives and a Democratic candi 
for the Presidency 
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regardless oi parties and politics. He 
cannot help it. Oscar W. Underwood 
strikes one forcibly aS a man who would 
rather help it if he could. He is charm- 
ingly cordial, with unaffected Southern 
gallantry, but he constantly impresses 
one as saying, sub rosa, “I have my busi- 
ness to attend to, and I propose to attend 
to it without fear or favor, to the best 
of my ability. I have no time for no- 
toriety.” But he can’t help it—especial- 
ly in times of tariff revision—for he is 
chairman of the potential House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means; the famous 
committee over which Sereno Payne pre- 
sided with such Serenity for some yeais 
back, until the upheaval a year gone, 

Underwood came from Alabama to 
the National House of Representatives 
some years ago, and began at once to 
make good in a way that sent him climb- 
ing, and in the upset left him chairman 
of the great committee. There he has 
followed out his sub rosa suggestion of 
himself—there and as floor leader of the 
new majority—in a way that has seemed 
to some rather bold and defiant, and ac- 
cordingly pleased others beyond words. 
It has made him a national character, 
whether he would or no, and it is not 
surprising that from many places come 
whispers connecting his name with an 
event in 1912 over which there is much 
speculation. 

Mr. Underwood is a thoro gentleman, 
of the South’s best type. He was born 
in Louisville, Ky., fifty years ago. He is 
tall, with a strong—not too expressive— 
face, with thick, brown hair, and no end 
of inherent dignity which rarely allows 
him to exhibit impulsive qualities except 
in the exigencies of debate, on the floor. 
when he is capable, as he has proved, of 
rising to any occasion which has thus far 
presented itself. His voice is low and 
beguiling, when the other kind is not 
necessary. He speaks and moves delib- 
erately, in a way which instinctively im- 
presses one—whether from the floor of 
the House or in private conversation— 
that he understands the meaning and 
value of words and believes precisely 
what he says. His smooth-shaven face 
is always ready with smiles, but large. 
alert eyes, a solid jaw and firmly closing 
mouth indicate not only convictions, but 
the courage of them. It is only another 











indorsement of the first impression that 
while he has not sought for notoriety 
and does not like it, he is capable of sus- 
taining himself thru any kind of a 
tempest to the satisfaction of his own 
opinions, at least, and regardless of their 
effect upon his personal popularity. The 
Congressional Directory is another indi- 
cation of the man. Members of Con- 


gress are given pretty well carte blanche 


to tell the world about themselves, and 
frequently take a half-page to write 
themselves up. Underwood found four 
lines enough—and two of those are a re- 
count of the dates of his re-election to 
Congress. 

The world knows Mr. Underwood— 
and obviously will know him better as 
time goes on—simply by what he ac- 
complishes in the line of making good, 
which is quite in accord with his evi- 
dent convictions. Socially he is a man 
who commands the warmest appreciation 
and confidence of his friends. 


I'he Director-General of the Postal Sav- 
ings Banks. 


The long fight for postal savings 
banks in the United States was finished 
only a year ago, but the colossal labor 
of arranging an adequate system for our 
vast country has already been performed 
—savings banks galore have already been 
established, something like fourteen mil- 
lions or more have been deposited and— 
a fact almost beyond belief—the system 
has already reached a self-supporting 
hasis. It is therefore a system tried out 
and found not wanting, and the next 
thing incumbent upon the Postmaster- 
General was to secure a competent Di- 
rector-General for the new bureau which 
will handle the postal savings business 
that will shortly comprise at least fifty 
thousand postal savings banks. 

It is an office of grave responsibility 
and the interests of many thousands thru- 
out the country center in the incumbent. 
Postmaster-General Hitchcock has been 
particularly happy in various important 
appointments which he has made, and 
there is little fear of this one being a 
disappointment. He has announced the 
name of Theodore L. Weed for the po- 
sition and all who know Mr. Weed are 
onfident that the vast business could not 
have been placed in better hands. In 
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THEODORE L. WEED 
First Director General of the Postal Savings Banks 


making the appointment Mr. Hitchcock 
declared his belief that before the end 
of the current year the deposits wouid 
reach fifty million dollars and the system 
be a source of profit to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Weed, the first director, is not un- 
tried. He was born in Norwalk, Conn.. 
in 1876, and graduated from the George 
Washington University. His entire 
career, thus far, has been in Government 
service, where he has made a rapid climb 
conspicuously suggestive of merit and 
ability. He began as stenographer in the 
War Department. He was chief of the 
Civil Division of the Military Govern- 
ment of Cuba from 1899 to 1902; private 
secretary to Secretary Straus, Com- 
merce and Labor, for two years; private 
secretary to Postmaster-General Hitch- 
cock while he was chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee during the 
campaign of 1908; then Chief Clerk of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
and later Chief Clerk of the Post Office 
Department, from which position Mr. 
Hitchcock has promoted him to his pres- 
ent office. 

Mr. Weed is well prepared for the 
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duties he assumes. For some time he 
has been chairman of the Board of 
Trustees directing the establishment of 
the system and is largely responsible for 
its present organization and efficiency, 
so that he is no stranger to the work. 
Intelligence, courtesy, keen common 
sense, and absolute devotion to the in- 
terests he represents are vivid character- 
istics of every word and act with Mr. 
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Weed, accounting for the rapid prog- 
ress he has made and promising his suc- 
cess in the future. He is not a large 
man, but the personification of energy 
and cordial good will, making friends 
and keeping them. There is no doubt 
that Postmaster General Hitchcock has 
made a good selection for the first direc- 
tor of the new postal savings bank sys-. 
tem. 


Wasuincton. D. C. 


The Eugenics Movement 


BY GERTRUDE C. DAVENPORT 


[The eugenics movement has now reached a point where the interest and co-operation 
of the public may be invited without danger of injury to the cause thru popular miscon- 
ception of its aims and perversion of its scientific ideals. The coming International Eugenics 
Congress will show to the world how much has been actomplished by the study of human 


heredity which has been so actively prosecuted in recent years. 


The chief eenter of 


this work in America is the Carnegie Laboratory for Experimental Evolution at Cold 


Springs Harbor, under the directorship of Charles B. Davenport. 


Mrs. Davenport has col- 


laborated with him in many of these researches and is thoroly familiar with the movement 
whose meaning and method she here explains.—Eprror.] 


HISTORY of Eugenics should be- 

A gin not with primitive man, but 
with primitive protoplasm, with 

the first living beings; for nature was 
the first Eugenist and the instruments 
with which she wrought were the strug- 
gle for existence ‘and selection in nature. 
Nature molded and discarded from this 
protoplasm for generations before she 
fashioned man. And not even with man 
as he was, or, for that matter, is now, is 
she content. Whenever and wherever 
man is left in the hands of nature he 
obeys her behests and is little menace to 
himself. Thus when primitive man 
struggled for very life with the soil, with 
climate, with wild beasts, with disease 
and with other men, nature saw to it that 
he who was incapable of contending with 
all or with any one of these adversaries 
was cut off and no longer could his 
“seed” “inhabit the earth.” Thus nature 
fashioned men with endurance, keen 
sight and quick judgment. The blind, 
the lame, and the wavering fell prey to 
man or beast. When man ceased his 
nomadic life and settled in fixed habitats, 
his life began to depart from the ways of 


nature and his heredity suffered in con- 
sequence. Then when he went to war he 
went as a selected body, the strong of 
brain and brawn, while the lame, the halt 
and the blind remained at home with the 
women and children. At this time there 
began to be a constant dropping off from 
the other end of the human scale and the 
timid, the lame, the halt, and the blind 
remained at home to increase their kind. 
And in this condition man remained for 
centuries and from it he had only re- 
cently begun to emerge. Of. course 
there have been notable exceptions, as 
witness the Spartans. But in contrast to 
the Spartans was the Roman Empire in 
which the best were either killed out 
right in war or were sucked from the 
wholesome land into that glittering 
whirlpool of the city of Rome itself, only 
to succumb eventually to its struggles 
and vices. 

When man became converted to the 
teaching of kindness and brotherly love 
it was not consistent with his faith to 
expose on the bleak hill sides the new 
born babe, be he ever so blighted. In- 
deed, in his happiness to be free from 
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constant physical contention, from the 
horrors of famine, cold and disease, man 
forgot that those who lived thru famine 
and epidemics of pestilential - diseases 
were the strong and the immune; and, in 
his forgetfulness, he builded, at the ex- 
pense of the state when necessary, shel- 
ters for the defectives and delinquents, 
where they have been permitted to live 
in security. Thus far nature smiled, for 
aught we know, but when man set the 
blighted free at the age of maturity to 
reproduce their kind, then nature com- 
menced her reckoning with normal man 
by means of these same blighted men. 

It is only-in the present decade that we 
have begun, to any great extent, to real- 
ize that man, in his zeal to control his 
own destiny has failed to consider how 
beneficent are nature’s laws and how ter- 
rible is nature when her workings are 
thwarted. It is the realization of these 
facts that has convinced man that some 
change is necessary in his management 
of his own affairs. It is the realization 
that five per cent. of our population is 
incompetent thru such bad heredity as 
imbecility, criminality and disease entail, 
and that the care of these incompetents 
is costing the taxpayers of the United 
States annually one hundred million dol- 
lars, that brings the private citizen and 
the politician to the realization that we 


‘must do something to stem this ‘tide of 


incompetency and, we are told, this year- 
ly toll of incompetents is increasing in 
proportion to the normal population and 
the money for their maintenance must, 
in consequence, increase in proportion to 
the whole budget. It is this realization 
that has brought about the so called Eu- 
genics Movement. 

It is little over a half century since we 
have known much concerning the laws 
of heredity in plants and animals despite 


the fact that man has controlled the re-- 


production, more or less, of many of 
them since before the dawn of history. 
Not much time has been lost in applying 
these laws to human beings. The stimu- 
lus to our present Eugenics Movement 
came from Francis Galton and from the 
rediscovery of the laws of heredity as 
formulated by Gregor Mendel. Forty- 
two years ago Galton published his 
“Hereditary Genius.” in which he sets 
forth the part that heredity plays in the 


production of great men and draws the 
obvious conclusion that man is uplifted 
by the mating of the best. 

Thirty years ago Loring Moody cf 
Boston wrote a booklet entitled “Hered- 
ity: its relation to human development. 
Correspondence between Elizabeth 
Thompson and Loring Moody.” In this 
book Moody sets forth his “earnest hope 
and expectation” that colaborers will 
soon appear to aid him in founding an 
“Institute of Heredity which shall found 
a library, establish lectureships with 
schools of instruction, and take in hand 
the diffusion of knowledge on the sub- 
ject of improving our race by the laws 
of physiology.” These plans failed with 
the death of the projector. 

A little less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
established the Volta Fund which now 
amounts to over $100,000. With this 
fund the Volta Bureau is maintained in 
Washington, D.C. Here are housed the 
records of over twenty thousand deaf- 
mutes. The names and histories of these 
deaf are systematically arranged so that 
they can be turned to on a moment’s no- 
tice. All these manuscripts and indices 
are kept in a fireproof vault. 

About 1905 the late Sir Francis Gal- 
ton again contributed to the advancement 
of Eugenics in England by founding a 
Eugenics Laboratory at University Col- 
lege, London, and at his death he made 
this laboratory his residuary legatee. 
This laboratory is publishing the “Treas- 
ury of Human Inheritance” under the 
direction of Professor Karl Pearson. 
Another English publication is The Eu- 
genics Review now in its third volume. 
This is published quarterly in London by 
the Eugenics Education Society. The 
objects of this society are (1) “persist- 
ently to set forth the national importance 
of Eugenics in order to modify public 
opinion and create a sense of responsi- 
bility in the respect of bringing all mat- 
ters pertaining to human parenthood un- 
der the domination of Eugenic ideals. 
(2) To spread a knowledge of the laws 
of heredity so far as they are surely 
known, and so far as that knowledge 
might effect the improvement of the race. 
(3) .To further Eugenic teaching, at 
home. in the schools, and elsewhere.” 

In Germany many splendid articles 
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and books dealing with human heredity 
are being published from time to time 
and the journal entitled Archiv fiir Ras- 
sen-u. Gesellschafts-Biologie, now in its 
eighth year, publishes a number of arti- 
cles based on investigations upon and 
contemplations of human heredity. 

The pendulum swings back again to 
America and in October, 1910, the Eu- 
genics Record Office was started at Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. This 
office is managed in connection with the 
Eugenics Section of the American 
Breeders’ Association, organized a year 
or two previously. The Record Office 
is situated on a tract of eighty acres of 
land and is well housed in a large resi- 
dence to which has been added a con- 
crete, fireproof vault. Here a portion of 
the office staff is kept busy supplying 
heredity blanks to those who voluntarily 
offer to fill them out, and cataloguing 
the blanks when returned. Here, also, 
is being established a library of genea- 
logical and town histories. It is hoped 
in time to make this library a very com- 
plete one for the United States. In ad- 
dition this office maintains a considera- 
ble number of “Field Workers” whose 
duties are to go to localities, as directed 
by the office managers, and collect data 
concerning the inheritance of particular 
characteristics, both mental and physical. 
The reports of these field workers are 
either cataloged and filed for future use 
or when sufficiently voluminous and en- 
lightening are published by the office. 
Thus the main work of the office “is in- 
vestigation into the laws of inheritance 
of traits in human beings and their ap- 
plication to Eugenics.” These investiga- 
tions are published in two series of pub- 
lications, an octavo series of bulletins of 
which five have appeared and a quarto 
series of memoirs. ‘The Eugenics Rec- 
ord Office wishes to cooperate with insti- 
tutions and State boards of control in 
organizing the study of defectives and 
criminalistic strains in each State. It 
will offer suggestions as to the organiza- 
tion of local societies devoted to the 
study of Eugenics. It proffers its ser- 
vices free of charge to persons seeking 
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advice as to the consequences of pro- 
posed marriage matings. In a word it 
is devoted to the advancement of the 
science and practice of Eugenics.” There 
are very few individuals who may not 
contribute at least to the accumulation of 
facts by giving their own hereditary his- 
tories and that of their families. Or they 
may call the attention of the record office 
to cases of the transmission of unusual 
mental and physical characteristics that 
they may have observed in others. It is 
important from the Eugenics standpoint 
to know the hereditary behavior of ge- 
nius as well as that of crime and disease. 

So rapidly is Eugenics making world- 
wide progress that it has been deemed 
expedient to hold the first International 
Eugenics Congress in London during the 
last week of July, 1912. The president 
of the congress is Major Leonard Dar- 
win, son of Charles Darwin and kinsman 
of Sir Francis Galton. Seven of the 


twenty-eight vice-presidents are Ameri- 
cans, while Germany, France, Switzer- 
land and Italy share largely this honor, 


too. The official announcement states 


that : 


“At present the most urgent need is more 
knowledge, both of the facts of heredity and 
of the action of social institutions in causing 
racial change and the ways of modifying and 
controlling them.” “It is necessary that those 
who are alive to the dangers of the present 
social situation should combine together for 
the purpose of exchange of views and mutual 
instruction and should agree upon a concerted 
scheme of action.” 

“It is hoped, by means of this Congress, to 
make more widely known the results of the 
investigations of those factors which are mak- 
ing for racial improvement or decay; to dis- 
cuss to what extent existing knowledge war- 
rants legislative action; and to organize the 
cooperation of existing societies and workers.” 


The congress proposes to receive 
papers that may be grouped in the four 
following sections : 

1. The Bearing upon Eugenics of Biological 
Research. 
_ 2. The Bearing upon Eugenics of Sociolog- 
ical and Historical Research. 

3. The Bearing upon Eugenics of Legislation 
and Social Customs. 

_4. Consideration of the Practical Applica- 
tions of Eugenic Principles. 


Cop Spertnc Harror, T.. 1 

















fn the awe of @hrist 


(Persia, December 1911) 
BY S$. 8B. FSRKRAKB BALL 


Softly the bells of St. Petersburg shiver the frosty air; 

Softly, in silks and furs, the people flock to prayer, 

Princes, nobles and ladies—jewels and cheeks aglow— 

Standing in hushed devotion, watching the ikon’s glow ; 

Prayers for the “ Head of the Church”—the Czar—on every tongue; 
Chimes for the gentle Christ—and the Czar—are sweetly rung. 


(RUSSIAN NATIONAL HYMN) 

God save the noble Czar! 
Long may he live in power, 

‘In happiness, in peace to reign! 
Dread of his enemies, 
Faith’s sure defender, 

God save the Czar! 

God save the Czar! 


Resht! Resht! Resht! whisper it low in dread! 

Resht! Resht! Resht! city of ravaged and dead! 

Women, and maids and children! What is your awful crime? 
Just to be born in Persia, sunny and storied clime? ~ 

Only to love your vineyards, valleys of song and dream? 
Daring to walk or breathe in sight of a bayonet’s gleam? 


(God save the noble Czar! ) 


Who is coming from northward over the mountain chains? 
Is it the Bear, bloodthirsty, or is it the Christ who reigns? 
Answer, dwellers of Tabriz, tenters of Ispahan! 

Answer, cold brown faces, mute for the world to scan! 
Are we gathering farthings to rescue a heathen soul, 
Hearing our Christian cannon over their corpses roll? 


(ENGLISH NATIONAL HYMN) 

O Lord, our God arise! 
Scatter His enemies 

And make them fall! 
Confound their knavish tricks! 
Frustrate their politics! 
On Thee our hopes we fix! 

God save us all! 


England! Is it all sleeping, blood of the days gone by, 

Brain and brawn of the Saxon, springing once to the cry 

Against the proud oppressor, wherever he levied toll, 

Waterloo’s awful vortex, or far Sebastopol? 

Are ye buying vantage? Or, for your conscience, ease ? 

Watching this bloody pathway grow to the Southern seas? 
(O Lord, our God, arise! ) 


May not an ancient people dwell any more as of old? 

Must they be thrown in the hopper, turning their flesh to gold? 
What is your right, O Russia, haughty and proud and great? 
What is their crime, or where is the man who sold you a State? 
Who was it helped to loosen a brown hand from your throat? 
Bear that fleeth the lions to ravage the kid and goat! 


(O Lord, our God, arise!) 


God of the Gathered Nations! Have you a tongue to speak? 
Every eye averted? Red upon every cheek? 

Where is the world of brothers, bonded in thought and life? 
Where is the Court of Honor, to check the lustful strife? 
Never in vain the rubies of innocent blood shall run; 

“I will repay”—He says it—God and Allah in one. 


(AMERICAN NATIONAL HYMN) 
Our fathers’ God to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing! 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by thy might 

Great God, our king! 
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The Catholic Encyclopedia 


ON opening these stately volumes the 
reviewer is first impressed with the wide 
circle from which the contributors have 
been drawn. In their advance announce- 
ments the promoters of the work claimed 
that twenty-seven different nationalities 
were represented. The three volumes 


under discussion* seem to bear out this ° 


assertion, their writers coming from 
many of the countries of Europe, and 
even from distant Australia, Hawaii and 
the Philippines. 

Most of the articles on the various 
dioceses are written by persons resident 
therein. This naturally makes for au- 
thoritativeness, especially in matters of 
statistics. In a Church so strongly cen- 
tralized as the Roman Catholic Com- 
munion it is a great advantage to have 
articles written by those connected with 
the very innermost administration of 
ecclesiastical affairs. 
on “Monsignor” it is a domestic prelate 
who informs us as to the proper use of 
that title. It is a professor of the col- 
lege of the propaganda who tells of the 
activities of the congregation of the same 
name. A similar observation may also 
be made concerning the articles on the 
various religious orders, most of which 
are written by members of the.same. 

One naturally turns to Protestant en- 
cyclopedias for information on Protest- 
ant subjects. If, however, the Catholic 
Encyclopedia is consulted on this, it will 
be manifest that the editors have aimed 
at fairness in their treatment of those 
outside the Roman Catholic Communion. 
Take, e. g., the article on “Protestant- 
ism.” Bearing in mind the lofty claims 
of Romanism, the article is in the main 
as fair as Protestants could expect from 
a Catholic pen. Occasionally there are 
outbursts of the odium theologicum, as in 
the last sentence of this article. ‘“Catho- 


"Tue Catnotic ENcycLopepia. Vol. X (Mass-New- 
nan), XI (Newhull-Phil), XII (Philip-Reval). New 
York: Robert Appleton. $6 to $15 per volume. 
Earlier volumes were reviewed in THe INDEPENDENT, 
as follows: v. 62, pp. 1150; v. 64, pp. 103; v. 65, 
pp. 855, 962; v. 66, pp. 51: v. 67. pp. 657: v. 63, 
pp. §80. 
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Thus in the article’ 





licism numbers some 270 millions of ad- 
herents, all professing the same faith, 
using the same sacraments, living under 
the same discipline ; Protestantism claims 
roundly 100 millions of Christians, prod- 
ucts of the Gospel and the fancies of a 
hundred reformers, people constantly be- 
wailing their ‘unhappy division,’ and 
vainly crying for a union which is only 
possible under that very central author- 
ity, protestation against which is their 
only common denominator.” The article 
on “The Reformation” is written with 
considerably less asperity, tho the open- 
ing sentence is a splendid illustration of 
what logicians call petitio principu, or 
the assumption in an argument of that 
which should first be proved. The Ref- 
ormation is defined as “The usual term 
for the religious movement which made 
its appearance in Western Europe in the 
sixteenth century, and which, while 
ostensibly aiming at internal renewal of 
the Church, really led to a great revolt 
against it, and the abandonment of the 
principal Christian beliefs.” (The italics 
are the reviewer’s.) In the main the arti- 
cle is surprisingly fair in the frankness 
with which it admits “the various abuses 
in the lives of the clergy and the people.” 
“In the Papal Curia political interests 
and a worldly life were often prominent.” 
‘The Pope’s removal to Avignon in the 
fourteenth century was a grievous error.” 
“The promulgation of indulgences for 
the new St. Peter’s furnished Luther 
with an opportunity to attack openly in- 
dulgences in general, and this attack was 
the immediate occasion of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany.” In discussing the 
method of spreading the Reformation, 
naturally great stress is laid upon “the 
use of violence by the princes and mu- 
nicipal authorities.” “The history of the 
Reformation shows incontestibly that the 
civil power was the chief factor in 
spreading it in all lands, and that in the 
last analysis it was not. religious, but 
dynastic, political and social interests 
which proved decisive.” 

As a rule the various Protestant de- 
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nominations fare pretty well at the hands 
of the writers of the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. It is the unhappy Modernists who 
are under the hammer. Writers on other 
topics go out of their way to attack this 
latest heresy. Thus, under the heading 
“Present Day Protestantism,” we read: 
“The modern ‘Ritschl-Harnack’ school, 
also called Modernism, has disciples 
everywhere and not only among Protest- 
ants, For an accurate and exhaustive 
survey of its main lines of thought we 
refer the reader to the encyclical ‘Pas- 
cendi Gregis’ (September 8, 1907), the 
professed aim of which is to defend the 
Catholic Church against Protestant infil- 
trations.” In the article on “Modern- 
ism”, in agreement with encyclicals of 
the reigning Pontiff, “curiosity and pride” 
are assigned as “two remote causes” of 
the movement. - Fifteen pontifical docu- 
ments concerning Modernism are re- 
ferred to, and a most useful bibliography 
of Protestant sources, Modernist sources 
and Catholic sources is appended. 

Perhaps with the intention of warding 
off from the Encyclopedia all suspicion 
of Modernism, perhaps in accord with 
the tendency universal in Roman Catho- 
lic circles of exalting Petrine claims on 
every possible occasion, the Second 
Epistle of Peter is claimed for that 
Apostle (article Peter, Epistles Saint) in 
the following words: “In the present 
state of controversy over the authenticity 
it may be affirmed that it is solidly prob- 
able, tho it is difficult to prove with cer- 
tainty.” In the advance announcements 
the editors made this statement: “The 
scriptural department of the Encyclope- 
dia furnishes the information needed by 
every one who claims to be an educated 
Catholic and who wishes to meet the edu- 
cated non-Catholic on terms of equality 
on Biblical questions.” Does such a 
statement concerning II Peter put the 
Catholic reader on terms of equality with 
the non-Catholic on questions of Biblical 
’ criticism ? 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that the Catholic Encyclopedia is se- 
verely attacked for its Modernism in the 
Ecclesiastical Review, the leading Cath- 
olic quarterly in this country, by the 
Bishop of Victoria, B. C. He takes up 
the article “Patriarchs,” and discovers 
that the writer does not believe that the 
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early patriarchs lived for hundreds of 
years, that he thinks the genealogy of the 
descendants of Cain is confused with that 
of Seth, and that these patriarchs take 
the place of demigods in other legendary 
accounts, This is higher criticism, which 
the bishop severely rebukes. We con- 
fess we are surprised to find it here, for 
Leo XIII laid down the doctrine: 

“We must absolutely hold that God, 
speaking by the sacred writers, could not 
set down anything but what is true.” 

But after all has been said in the way 
of shortcomings, it must be stated that 
the sins of the Catholic Encyclopedia are 
those of omission rather than commis- 
sion, venial rather than mortal trans- 
gressions—e, g., one searches in vain for 
an article on “Recluses” to compare with 
that found in the new Scheff-Herzog, nor 
is there even a cross reference in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia. Indeed, a much 
more. frequent use of cross references 
would add greatly to the ease of consult- 
ing the work. 

The articles on Necromancy and the 
Occult Sciences are a distinct disappoint- 
ment. When one considers what a prom- 
inent part these played in the Middle 
Ages, how even the great Innocent IIT. 
according to Salimbene, dabbled | in 
necromancy, one regrets that this pic- 
turesque phase of medieval life should 
have been passed over so lightly. Sure- 
ly such writers as Stephen of Bourbon. 
Jacques de Vitry and Cesar of Heister- 
bach might have been placed under con- 
tribution. 

On the other hand, the articles on Pil- 
grimages and Relics are most interesting 
and exceedingly well done. Protestants 
will be interested to read this sentence 
from the latter article—for the Catholic 
Encyclopedia’ purposes to be authorita- 
tive: “Neither has the Church ever pro- 
nounced that any particular relic, not 
even that commonly venerated as the 
wood of the Cross, is authentic; but she 
approves of honor being paid-to those 
relics which, with reasonable probability, 
are believed to be genuine, and which are 
invested with due ecclesiastical sanc- 
tions.” One misses from the bibliography 
on Pilgrimages the useful book of John 
Gough Nichols entitled “Pilgrimages to 
Saint Mary of Walsingham and Saint 
Thomas of Canterbury.” 
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[he reviewer has reserved for a clos- 
ing word of praise the bibliographies. 
lhese are, to his mind, a sufficient reason 
for any scholar, Protestant or Catholic, 
desiring to possess the Encyclopedia. 
Protestant works are cited in them, tho 
not as frequently at times as one could 
wish, It is, however, as an index to the 
Catholic writers thruout the world that 
these lists of books are invaluable. 


& 


The Works of George Meredith. Memorial 
Edition. Vol. XXVII “Various Readings 
and Bibliography.” New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2. (Sold only by sub- 
scription. ) 

Messrs. Scribners’ handsome and dig- 
nified subscription edition of George 
Meredith’s writings reaches its comple- 
tion with this volume, which exerts a 
potent appeal for all true Meredithians. 
Its larger part is devoted to the numer- 
ous changes the author made in his revi- 
sions of his novels and poems. Meredith 


was ever a fastidious worker, filing and 
revising time and again, going over his 
volumes with emendatory pen even after 


years of publication—in some cases de- 
leting a whole chapter, in others only a 
word here and there. These delet’ons as 
well as all changed and added passages 
and words are given in this new volume, 
and they provide an interesting study in 
the author’s growth in artistic sensitive- 
ness, and to some extent an- indication 
of his development in thought and opin- 
ion. The alterations he made in his 
earlier novels are extensive and impor- 
tant. The variants to “The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel” fill 105 pages; and 
about 50 pages each are required for 
those to “Evan Harrington” and “The 
Adventures of Harry Richmond.” In 
the later works there are few changes. 
The variants to the poems fili 40 pages. 
“A Chronological List of George Mere- 
dith’s Publications, 1849-1911,” compiled 
by Arundell Esdaile, is a painstaking 
bibliography and notes both English and 
American publication in book form and 
in periodicals. The volume contains also 
two poems and has for frontispiece a 
portrait of Meredith at eighty, seated in 
a bath-chair and holding his dog Sandie 
in his arms. It worthily completes a 
beautiful, definitive edition which every 
lover of Meredith will wish to own. 
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The American Woman and Her Home. 1) 
Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis. New York: 
Fleming H. Revéll Company. $1. 

The American woman will not fail for 
lack of advice. She may be overwhelmed 
by the abundance of it. Mrs. Hillis tells 
of her successes and failures, her educa- 
tion, her various responsibilities to 
Church and State, but especially her duty 
of building her own home: 

“The American is too busy for family life. 

Husband and wife take their ways separately. 
.. . In the meanwhile the State is losing its 
best service, the united effort of men and 
women; the home its best atmosphere, a quiet 
peace and harmony, men and women their 
greatest happiness, the interchange of perfect 
confidence and trust. The present agitation 
concerning the rights of woman, whether or 
not it results in giving her suffrage, should 
clarify the mind of woman so that she can 
see her own position clearly.” 
Mrs. Hillis’s book is an attempt toward 
such a clarification. Her criticism of the 
American woman is often severe, but it 
is not unjust. Her strictures upon the 
busy-idleness of many women of the lei- 
sure .class, who make a vocation of 
bridge and a life-work of social engage- 
ments, are no more scathing than they 
are deserved. She recognizes the stir 
and lift of the great movement for 
emancipation from the petty and stulti- 
fying interests : 

“The ‘woman question,’ in its large meaning, 
is a vital subject, and is not confined to any 
one land, but is the expression of a distinct 
forward movement in civilization, and wheth- 
er or not any particular individual is inter 
ested and sympathetic, or critical and annoyed. 
the movement will go on just the same. If it 
results in more intelligence, more ability. 
more strength and power, even more inde 
pendence, society will be so much the richer 
by so much as she has really gained.” 


& 


A Touch of Fantasy. By Arthur H. Ad 
_ New York: John Lane Company. 

A romance with the scene laid in Syd- 
ney, Australia, ought to have a fresh- 
ness and novelty that would ensure an 
immediate interest. We are not sure 
that the author of A Touch of Fantasy 
has made the most of his good fortune in 
having the priceless material of a new 
field of fiction. We learn with a start 
that December 24 is midsummer in Syd- 
ney, and the people are hurrying home 
thru sultry streets, their arms laden with 
Christmas packages; but there is not 
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much else that is distinctively Australian 
in the book. It is a story of illusion, 
thinly veiled under the allegory of magic 
glasses; the idealization of love—or of 
being in love, rather—which blurs the 
actual image of the man or woman with 
the prismatic hues of imagination. Mr. 
Adams says some startlingly true things, 
like: “Only when a husband can laugh 
at his wife and she at him, is their love 
complete.” But the story is also of dis- 


illusionment and is unnecessarily pain- 
ful. Less sordid facts would have left 
the book cleaner as well as more prob- 
able and persuasive. 


s 
Literary Notes 


.Printed in red and black, with many 
delightful illustrations, is Anne’ Macdonell’s 
Italian Fairy Book, imported by Stokes. 


There are almost two score ot good tales 
here. 


._The Living Church Annual, just out 
for 1912, reports for the Protestant _Epis- 
copal Church 5,606 clergy and 947,320 com- 
municants in 91 dioceses in the United 
States, besides 12 missionary dioceses in for- 
eign parts (Young Churchman Company, Mil- 
waukee) 


.More than once we have taken pleasure 
in praising the Centenary Edition of Charles 
Dickens, published in this country by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, at one dollar per volume. 
We now receive Little Dorrit (two volumes) 
and Reprinted Pieces, etc. One does not 
weary of this edition. 

.. As editor of a series of agricultural and 
horticultural books there is no one to com- 
pete with L. H. Bailey, whose Farm and 
Garden Blue-Book we now receive from Mac- 
millan. It is a 12mo volume of 587 pages 
($2 net), and is very compact and comprises 
clear information on about everything that a 
farmer or a quasi-farmer or gardener ought 
to know, but usually does not know. ‘ We 
commend it to those who do not care to buy 
Professor Bailey's four-volume cyclopedias of 
\merican Agriculture and Horticulture. 


..Rev, William V. Kelley, the scholarly 
and cultured editor of the Methodist Review, 
has collected a number of his scattered essavs 
on various topics of literary and religious in- 
terest and published them under the title of 
Down the Road and Other Essays of Nature, 
Life, Literature and Religion (Eaton & 
Mains; $1.50). Dr. Kelley’s sensitiveness to 
the charm of nature, his graceful style, and 
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large appreciation of life and literature com- 
bine to make his writings pleasant and profit- 
able reading. The longest essay is that de- 
voted to “Emily Dickinson: The Hermit 
Thrush of Amherst.” 


..The Putnams are about to publish, in 
two volumes, the Jrish Folk History Plays 
of Lady Gregory. These present, in the form 
of buoyant comedy and poignant tragedy, the 
spirit of Ireland Lady Gregory was pro- 
nounced by George Bernard Shaw in a recent 
interview “the greatest living Irishwoman.” 
The author of “Blanco Posnet,”’ that Lady 
Gregory's friends the Abbey Theater players 
are acting in this country, glanced at recent 
events in adding: 

“Even in the plays of Lady Gregory, penetrated as 
they are by that intense love of Ireland which is 
unintelligible to the many drunken blackguards with 
[rish names who make their nationality an excuse for 
their vices and their worthlessness, there is no flattery 
of the Irish; she writes about the Irish as Moliére 
wrote about the French, having a talent curiously like 
Moliére.” 

..Miss Margrete Miinsterberg, daughter 
of Professor Miinsterberg, has brought out in 
Berlin a German translation of Mrs. Marks’s 
prize play, “The Piper.” Miss Miinsterberg’s 
preface to the play enumerates the many ver- 
sions and forms of treatmént of the legend of 
the Rat Charmer, in German and English 
poetry and music, to remark that in the new 
American version, the Rat Charmer becomes 


“the spokesman of the socially disinherited. In his 
words is voiced a protest against the sordid mercan- 
tile — prevading the narrow streets of Hamelin 
The Piper sings there of rainbows, of ha»piness, and 
of the stars. He leads the town’s children out into 
the open—into that world which he himse!f loves, as 
does a child. He thus brings enlightenment and en 
largement of mind and heart to. the anguished citizens, 
thru bereaving them of their children. Such is the 
spirit of American poetry, which is not yet appreciated 
in Germany. Among the Germans, the New World 
is supposed to be given over wholly to the pursuit of 
dollars. May this fairy play from America, irradiat- 
ing the old German folk-lore with a new light, bring 
the unknown and unappreciated poetry of the New 
World nearer to the Old.” 

The translator dates this pretty and kindly 
note from “Cambridge be: Boston, U. S. A,” 
which seems to the Boston editor who brings 
the translation to our attention “a happy in- 
vention, conveying new honor to either bank 


of the Charles.” 


..Raymond Patterson is a colored man 
who has written The Negro and His Needs 
(Revell; $1.25). He was a classmate in Yale 
of President Taft, who has written a page to 
introduce him. Mr. Patterson has had un- 
usual opportunities to learn the condition of 
the negro in all parts of the country, and he 
has given here the results of his studies with 
generous quotations from interviews with 
white men and black. He tells very freely the 
werst facts about negro conditions, and his 
conclusions are along the line that all educa 
tional efforts should he developed within the 
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grammar school, and that when illiteracy has 
thus been removed it will be time to develop 
higher education. We do not accept this view, 
but the book is well written: and full of in- 
terest. 


....What scholar would not try to trans- 
late, or imitate, Horace if he could? The 
last sympathetic attempt is by Prof. George 
M. Whicher, of the Normal College of this 
city, and his son George F. Whicher. (The 
Tibur Road. “A Freshman’s Horace.” Prince- 
ton University Press.) Some of those that 
are translations are done as nearly in Hora- 
tian meter as rhymes wili allow, and are in 
good taste, while in others which give Hora- 
tian tone to modern events or situation is 
not a little real humor. It is a fair addition 
to the library of Flacciana. 


....The fourth volume of Prof. Charles F. 
Kent’s “Historical Bible” is concerned with 
the period extending from the fall of Jeru- 
salem to the death of Herod the Great, a 
period in which the historical and literary 
materials are hard to untangle, but an under- 
standing of which is very important as a prep- 
aration for the study of New Testament times. 
In The Makers and Teachers of Judaism 
(Scribners; $1) Professor Kent gives a popu- 
lar yet careful account of the canonical and 
apocryphal writings of this era with enough 
of the historical setting to make clear their 
origin and purpose. The abundance of litera- 
ture discussed has made it impossible to give 
more than representative extracts in so small 
a volume. 


....The desire for better guidance on the 
part of parents in training their children in 
religion and morals is constantly increasing. 
The careless neglect of the past is giving way 
to anxious inquiry into methods and ideals. 
In response to this awakening sense of re- 
sponsibility many are taking in hand the care- 
ful study and elucidation of aims and the 
proper means of attaining them. The Train- 
ing of Children in Religion (Appleton; $1.50), 
by Dean Hodges, of Cambridge, is a careful 
survey of the conditions of religious culture 
in the home, the Sunday school and the 
church, with suggestions in regard to the best 
methods of inculcating and developing the 
true spirit of religion. This is one of the 
most inspiring and practical books of its kind 
in creating a proper ideal of what religion 
should be and how it should be manifested in 
children. Of quite a different kind, but equal- 
ly suggestive and valuable, is Professor St. 
John’s little volume on Child Nature and Child 
Nurture (Pilgrim Press; 50 cents). The 


topics are all related to the training of young 
children, and are confined to moral questions, 
but the principles involved have a much wider 
application. 
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-The intricacies of census taking are 
very graphically described in Francis Rolt 
Wheeler’s The Boy- With the United States 
Census (Lothrop; $1.50). The record re- 
ceives the endorsement of Washington. Told 
in the form of successive stories which con- 
stitute the hero’s experiences in various parts 
of the United States, the reader is given an 
insight into the Kentucky feuds, child labor, 
the emigrant at Ellis Island, the negro of the 
South, hoboes on the tramp, dwellers in the 
frozen North, and is taken into the danger- 
ous districts of a city. The narrative has a 
human value, and at times mounts to elo- 
quence that is totally at variance with the 
fictional character of the took. When the 
child glass blower assistant quotes Jane Ad- 
dams and sundry authorities, the artificialty of 
the method becomes apparent. But the read- 
er learns much in these pages. The Boy 
With the United States Census is one of the 
“United States Service Series,” the manu- 
script for each volume undergoing severe ex- 
amination by the heads of departments in 
each government bureau. The United States 
Survey and Foresters were the foundations 
for former stories. 


....The Natural History of Religious 
Feeling (Putnam; $1.50), by Isaac A. Cor- 
nelison, D.D., attacks the doctrine of conver- 
sion as it has been quite generally held, and 
adduces a large amount of evidence, old and 
new, to show that the phenomenon is the re- 
sult of natural forces that have been given a 
religious bent, and not at all the product of 
supernatural agencies. The book opens with 
a consideration of similar or related mani- 
festations in nature and in social life outside 
of Christianity, and after a discussion of con- 
version, its causes and effects, the bearing of 
the author’s conclusions on Christian or- 
ganization and- effort is pointed out. Dr. 
Cornelison does not deny the miraculous, but 
holds that miracles, even of conversion, are 
no longer needed, and to regard conversion 
as a miracle leads to the distortion of a per- 
fectly natural religious process into a strug- 
gle and final settlement between the soul and 
an angry God. There is much of worth in 
the* volume, altho the presentaion is disjoint- 
ed and clumsy. 


....Prof. Robert F. Harper, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1s making good progress 
in his very considerable effort, the latest re- 
sult of which we find in volumes x and xi of 
his Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belong- 
ing to the Kouyunjek collections of the Brit- 
ish Museum (University of Chicago Press; 
$6). These two octave volumes include 198 
letters in the cuneiform script, and without 
translation. A few have been previously pub- 
lished by Winckler & Thompson, but for in- 
formation of the meaning of any of the rest 
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one would have to go to the catalog pub- 
lished by Strassmaier. It is well that these 
letters should be thus put within the reach of 
scholars who can read the original text, and 
the work of the eleven volumes already print- 
ed, with their nearly one thousand tablets, is 
a monument to the diligence of Professor 
Harper and the use he makes of his sum- 
mer vacations in the British Museum. They 
will prove of value, when translated, to the 
historian and the student of social and busi- 
ness. life. Such men as Harper, Clay and 
Jastrow, with their original labors in this 
difficult field of study, are an honor to in- 
digenous American scholarship. 


....ludor Jenks is the originator of the 
“What Shall I Be” series, in which two vol- 
umes have just been published by the A. C. 
McClurg Company ($1.25 each). These are 
The Sailor and The Fireman. Every boy 
has his wild dreams, and the nearest excite- 
ment is always the profession for him. Now 
he will be a policeman, again a conductor, 
and still again a motorman. Mr. Jenks takes 
this desire in serious vein and in a thoro 
manner analyzes the duties of the sailor and 
the fireman; he seeks to dignify the profes- 
sions, to emphasize the details that call for 
thoroness, for obedience, for quick action, 
and for strength of character. His little 
books are civic treatises, and after one has 
read The Fireman he understands every- 
thing connected with the routine of the life; 
he comprehends the importance of a well- 
organized department in city government. 
The text very well illustrates the science of 
putting out fires, of protecting property from 
loss. With the same thoroness, Mr. Jenks 
approaches the subject of The Sailor. I». the 
descriptive portions, the books are a little too 
matter of fact, and show evidences of hasty 
writing. Yet withal they are handy and will 
be welcomed by many boys on the brink of a 
profession. 


....T he memoir of the late Professor Alex- 


ander Viets Griswold Allen (Longmans; $2) 
by Rev. Charles L. Slattery will be welcomed 
not only by Prof. Allen’s former students 
and personal friends, but by a much wider cir- 
cle of readers who knew the Cambridge di- 
vinity teacher thru his contributions to Chris- 
tian literature. From the foundatio1. of the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge 
in 1867, for upwards of forty years he held 
the chair of Church History in that institu- 
tion, during which period he wrote the books 
which entitle him to high rank among Amer- 
ican theological writers. His “Continuity of 
Christian Thought” and “Jonathan Edwards” 
were followed by his volume in the Interna- 
tional Thological Library on “Christian In- 
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stitutions.” Before this task was completed he 
began work on “The Life and Letters of Phil- 
lips Brooks,” whose intimate friend and ad- 
mirer he was. This great two volume work, 
together with the shorter life of Brooks, was 
in many ways the crowning achievement of 
his life. Mr. Slattery has told the story of 
his early struggles and later successes very 
largely in Prof. Allen’s own words, selected 
from his letters and other writings, and it 
is an inspiring story to read. Prof. Allen 
was not a great scholar and his limitations 
in other ways are often noticeable, as, for 
example, his lack of appreciation of Emerson 
and Goethe or the modern school of German 
theology, but he had the happy faculty of 
seizing on the essential and significant and 
then going thoroly and enthusiastically over 
this limited area: In reading Mr. Slattery’s 
book one feels that he is coming into touch 
with a fine spirit and sturdy will that made 
the most out of the gifts and opportunities of 
their possessor. 
J 


Pebbles 


A Knight to Palestine did fare; 
He had the colic; when and where? 
In ‘the middle of the (K)night. 


“Do you know of any good remedy for a 
deadlock ?” 

“T should suggest a key to the situation.” — 
Baliimore American. 


“No,” said Mr. Cumrox; “I don’t in the 
least disapprove of my daughter’s marrying 
a title.” 

“But you seem dissatisfied.” 

“Tam. What I object to is the fellow that 
goes with it.”"—Washington Star. 


THE APOLOGY FOR PLAGIARISM. 


“He preacheth best who stealeth best 
All thoughts both great and small; 

For the great mind that preached them first 
From Nature stole them all.” 


Harry Granwam, in “Canned Classics,” of- 
fers an amusing parody of Wordsworth’s 
“Solitary Reaper’: 


“Behold her single in the street, 
Yon solitary Suffrage lass, 

Where ‘coppers’ with enormous feet. 
Decline to let her pass. 

Alone she kicks and bites her way 

Thru crowds of constables at bay. 

O, listen, all the world. it seems, 

Re-echoes with the maiden’s screams. 


Il. 
No peacock on a garden lawn, 
No infant pig attacked by bees, 
No rooster at the break of dawn 
Can make such sounds as these,” etc. 
—and, as the London Spectator remarks, 
“every phrase of the noble original is tracked 
down, even to the line, ‘And hottles long 
ago,”” 
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The Peace Treaties and the People 


EvipENTLY seeing the writing on the 
wall, Senator Lodge last week introduced 
into the Senate the following resolution 
to accompany the act of ratification of 
the peace treaties with England and 
France: 

“The Senate advises and consents to the rat- 
ification of the treaty, with the understanding, 
to be made a part of such ratification, that any 
Joint High Commission of Inquiry to which 
shall be referred the question as to whether 
or not a difference is subject to arbitration 
under Article I of the treaty, as provided by 


Article III thereof, the American members of. 


such commission shall be appointed by the 
President, subject to the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and with the further under- 
standing that the reservation in Article I of 
the treaty, that the special agreement in each 
case shall be made by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
means the concurrence of the Senate in the 
full exercise of its constitutional powers in 
respect to every special agreement, whether 
submitted to the Senate as the result of the 
report of a Joint High Commission of Inquiry 
under Article III or otherwise.” 


There has never been the slightest 
doubt of the fact that the “special agree- 
ment” which refers each dispute to arbi- 
tration, whether resulting from the con- 
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currence of the executives of the coun- 
tries in dispute 6r from the arbitral de- 
cision of the Joint High Commission, 
must be referred to the Senate for its 
“advice and consent,” just as under cer- 
tain conditions it must similarly be re- 
ferred to a British colony or the French 
Parliament. We cannot see the sliglitest 
objection, therefore, to this resolution. 
It merely amplifies and states unequivo- 
cally what is manifestly implied in the 
wording of the treaties. Dispatches from 
Washington, undoubtedly inspired, would 
make it seem that the resolution is a 
“ladder by which the Administration can 
climb down,” whereas it is a ladder upon 
which Senator Lodge can climb up. If 
it will appease recalcitrant members of 
the Senate and save the face of Senator 
Lodge and his followers, we will not be- 
grudge them the satisfaction thus ob 
tained. 

We can thus consider the argument 
originally put forth that the treaties are 
“unconstitutional” as now abandoned. 
The only issue, therefore, before the Sen 
ate is the question whether England, 
France and the United States have yet 
reached that stage of civilization where 
they can with safety substitute a system 
of Christian for pagan ethics in their mu- 
tual relations. This is what the Senate 
must decide. 

There is no doubt whatsoever as to 
what the overwhelming mass of the 
American people think about this matter. 
They are now quite ready and determined 
to settle all their disputes with these great 
sister nations by law rather than war. 
With the exception of Theodore Roose- 
velt and Richard Olney we recall nobody 
of importance in this country who op- 
poses these treaties. Tho initiated by the 
Republican administration, they consti- 
tute no party measure. All the Demo- 
cratic leaders are on record supporting 
them. Andrew Carnegie has done the 
country a conspicuous service in getting 
Champ Clark, W. J. Bryan, Alton B. 
Parker, Woodrow Wilson, Judson Har- 
mon, John A. Dix, William J. Gaynor. 
Simeon E. Baldwin, Eugene N. Foss and 
George Gray to come. out openly in their 
favor. 


The entire body of Christian ministers 
of the land have been furnished with ma- 
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terial about the treaties by the peace so- 
cieties. Ona conservative estimate more 
than three-quarters of them have 
preached and prayed for ratification. Al- 
most all the various denominational con- 
ventions have passed favoring resolu- 
tions. Every Congregational convention, 
for instance, North, South, East and 
West, has sent resolutions to the Senate 
urging ratification. Cardinal Gibbons, 
representing the great Catholic Church, 
is committed to the treaties, while the 
Vatican itself is understood to be favor- 
able. 

The powerful secular press is almost a 
unit for the treaties. The press clipping 
bureaus show that thousands and thou- 
sands of favorable editorials have been 
written. 

The leading Chambers of Commerce 
and Boards of Trade in at least 300 cities 
have passed resolutions urging their Sen- 
ators to vote for the treaties. These 
cities are not the unimportant ones, but 
include New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Cleveland, In- 
dianapolis, etc., etc. Thousands of busi- 
ness men—the ones who determine the 
economic policies of the country—have 
written personal letters to Senators. 

The labor snions and granges are fully 
committed to the cause of peace. The 
workers of the world are at last begin- 
ning to realize who are the ones who suf- 
fer the horrors of war and pay the taxes 
of armed peace. 

Probably from every American college 
and university presidents, professors and 
students have been pouring letters and 
resolutions in upon the Senate. 

Every State in the Union has been or- 
ganized by its public-spirited citizens for 
peace, while almost every large city has 
held a ratification mass meeting from 
which petitions have been forwarded to 
Washington. 

Indeed, all classes and conditions of 
men have united to make their sentiments 
known to the Senate. No measure that 


has been proposed in a generation has 


heen hailed everywhere with such uni- 
versal delight and enthusiasm. 

The people of this country are now in 
no mood to stand any partisan attempts 
to play Presidential politics with the 
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treaties. Nor have they the slightest 
sympathy with quibblings and_petti- 


fogging over Senatorial precedence. Sen- 
ators will be held individually and col- 
lectively responsible if they attempt to 
put petty politics or their supposed dig- 
nity above the cause of the world’s peace. 
Above all, the Senate should discuss these 
treaties, not behind closed doors, but in 
open session. The people would know 
how their public servants vote and the 
reasons given therefor. 

We remind the Senators that the peace 
movement is no longer a little “cult of 
cranks.” It is now representative of all 
that is best in the life of our people. It 
is directed by some of the ablest men and 
women in the land and is munificently 
financed—not entirely by Mr. Carnegie 
either. 

‘So let these great and righteous trea- 
ties be speedily ratified. The moral and 
material benefits which will accrue to our 
nation and to all mankind for this leader- 
ship in the cause of the ages will be be- 
yond human computation. 


& 


After the Durbar 


TueE fifth of the Georges, but the first 
to give honor or credit to the name, is 
safely out of Calcutta and India, and 
Dame Britannia heaves a sigh of great 
relief. That King George and Queen 
Mary should visit India, discontented, 
sullen India, should have landed in Bom- 
bay, should have gone to the ancient cap- 
ital Delhi, there to be proclaimed Em- 
peror and Empress, required both cour- 
age and faith. And no less faith and 
courage were required, after Delhi had 
been proclaimed capital, then to go direct 
to Calcutta, from which the capital had 
been removed, thence to embark in 
the royal yacht for England. To. be 
sure, a sop had been given to Calcutta 
in restoring it as the capital of the re- 
united Bengal, but the local feeling of 
pain must have been great at the loss of 
primacy, and it was feared that this 
would intensify the political bitterness 
which has been growing of late against 
the British rule, and which has shown 
itself in more than one assassination. “A 
happv escape!” said many a loval heart 
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when their Majesties were safe on Brit- 
ish timbers and on the wide sea. 

To those who know little of India. the 
removal of the capital from Calcutta to 
Delhi, regarded as the most important 
change announced at the Durbar, may 
seem a small matter, or one that might 
have an ill effect on the influential, even 
predominant, people of Bengal, of which 
Calcutta is the capital, as it has been of 
all India. But they would be mistaken 
who so think. Our forefathers were wise 
who moved the capital of the new nation 
from New York to Washington. There 
would be a jealousy in having our capital 
city in the metropolis of the country, and 
affected if not controlled by the public 
sentiment of the city and State. So they 
set the example of carving out a new Dis- 
trict of Columbia, that should belong to 
no State, that had no population, that 
would be purely national and have no 
sectional interests, and that should be as 
nearly as possible in the central region of 
the then Atlantic Coast States. That ex- 
ample has since been followed by Canada 
and Australia. Calcutta has a million 
and a quarter population, Delhi hag 200,- 
000; Calcutta represented 75,000,000 
Bengalis ; Delhi represents nothing local, 
only the great history of all India. Cal- 
cutta is in one corner of India, and is the 
most unhealthy of all its cities; Delhi is 
‘in the center of India, on the highway 
from Calcutta to Bombay, and can be 
lived in by Europeans eight months of 
the year. Hitherto the Governor-General 
and his court could remain in Calcutta 
but two or three months of the year, and 
for the rest of the year they were in the 
hills at Simla. They will now have to be 
in Simla but three or four summer 
months. 

But it is not the grand memories of 
Dethi, the capital of the Mogul Empire, 
nor its healthier and: central location, 
which gives special importance to this 
change of capitals, nothing so sentimental 
as that; it is the tremendous political 
meaning of the change, accented in the 
reasons given for it in the document sent 
by the Government of India to Earl 
Crewe as Secretary for India, which an- 
nounces the purpose of the Libera) 
Government of Great Britain, now irre- 
versible, that India shall be governed for 
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the Indians, and as speedily as possible 
by the Indians.. This document said: 

“It is certain that, in the course of time, 
the just demands of Indians for a larger share 
in the government of the country will have to 
be satisfied, and the question will be how this 
devolution ‘of power can be conceded without 
impairing the supreme authority of the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council. 

“The only possible solution of the difficulty 
would appear to be gradually to give the prov- 
inces a larger measure of self-government, 
until at last India would consist of a number 
of administrations, autonomous in all provin- 
cial affairs, with the Government of India 
above them all, and possessing power to in- 
terfere in cases of misgovernment, but ordi- 
narily restricting their functions to matters of 
Imperial concern.” 

This benevolent policy requires the 
separation of the capital of India from 
the provincial capitals, so that the prov- 
inces may develop self-government by 
their provincial councils in which already 
the native members have a strong, if not 
a controlling influence. The plan is that 
they shall become independent and learn 
how to govern, so that in time the total 
government of India shall belong to the 
people, as part of the British Empire, 
much as Canada, South Africa and Aus- 
tralia now are dominions, not colonies 
ruled from Downing Street. In 1909 the 
Indian Councils Act gave this new power 
to the people of India of taking their 
large share in legislation, and its inc!- 
culable importance is now seen. And the 
removal of the capital from Calcutta to 
Delhi separates imperial from provincial 
interests while emphasizing the self-gov- 
ernment of the provinces. India is not 
to be ruled by Bengal, but each province 
will carry its own share, and work out 
its own problems. 

Delhi, while not a large city like Cal- 
cutta or Bombay, has historical memories 
which compare, for India, as Earl Crewe 
reminds us, with those of Constantinople 
or Rome. It has the imperial tradition. 
It returns to its old estate. It was the 
one place for the imperial durbars. 
Thither the princes and maharajas went 
up to pay honor. It is no new city of 
commerce like Calcutta, built up by Brit- 
ish trade. It is pure Indian in history, 
and possesses the most magnificent mon- 
uments of pure Indian architecture. It 
is to be hoped that the more magnificent 
citv which will be built there will not be 
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made-a replica of European capitals, but 
that native architects will add their art 
to Western science, so that Delhi will be- 
come one of the most beautiful, one of 
the most magnificent cities of the world; 
while yet the removal of the capital into 
the very interior, the last retreat of the 
Sepoy Rebellion, will make it clear that 
India shall remain a part of the great 
world empire, and that the British over- 
lordship is not camping on the coast, 
waiting the time when it shall have to 
sail away and leave chaos behind. 

The removal to Delhi thus means good 
will, means more and more self-rule 
more arid more consideration for the peo- 
ple of India. And this appears also in the 
reversal of Lord Curzon’s unfortunate 
blunder in the division of Bengal. Brit- 
ain will trust Bengal. She no longer di- 
vides to conquer. If the capital leaves 
Bengal for the Punjab, Bengal is paci- 
fied, for her people are again united in 
the way they would themselves choose, 
and form the greatest of the provincial 
divisions of India. The present Liberal 
Government of Great Britain proves 
itself supreme in its imperial policy, as it 
is in its domestic reforms. 


ee 
Mr. Taft and the Offices 


A DAILY newspaper which is the fore- 
most representative in the East of the 
movement for the nomination of Senator 
La Follette published last week a dis- 
patch from its correspondent in Wash- 
ington, beginning as follows: _ 

“Orders have gone forth from the White 
House that the Federal office holders in all 
Southern States must get busy at once or- 
ganizing conventions ana electing delegates 
pledged to the renomination of President Taft. 
[t is the scheme devised by the President and 
his secretary, Hilles, to meet the threatened 
primary declarations in Western States for La 
Follette, and the growing demand among pol- 
iticians for the nomination of Roosevelt in 
order that his popularity may hold them in 
their present jobs.” 

We believe that this correspondent 
has been misinformed. 

At about the same time two or three 
prominent Democratic papers were pre- 
dicting in their Washington dispatches 
that the President would, in the near 
future, use all “the power of patronage” 
to promote his renomination. One of 
these had said in December, with refer- 
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ence to the message in which the Presi- 
dent made a memorable recommendation 
concerning the civil service: 


“President Taft in this position is doing 
more for popular governinent and honesty 


_ and efficiency in the public service than all 


the advocates of ‘progressive’ nostrums can do 
put together. His great courage will be rec- 
ognized by all, and his great patriotism, which 
loses sight of party in the welfare of the na- 
tion, will not be questioned.” 


What was the recommendation in the 
message of December 22? Simply that 
substantially all of the offices which can 
be used by a President for political or 
selfish purposes, in the Southern States 
or elsewhere, be taken away from him 
and from the Senators and Representa- 
tives who have assisted him in filling 
them; that all the postmasters (even 
those in our large cities), all the collec- 
tors of customs, all the collectors of in- 
ternal revenue, and all the marshals of 
the Federal courts, be selected and ap- 
pointed under the merit system, after 
competitive examinations. This is what 
he said: 


“I wish to renew again my recommendation 
that all the local officers thruout the coun- 
try, including collectors of internal revenue, 
collectors of customs, postmasters of all four 
classes, immigration commissioners, and mar- 
shals, should be by law covered into the class- 
ified service, that the necessity for confirma- 
tion by the Senate be removed, and that the 
President and the others, whose time is now: 
taken up in distributing this patronage under 
the custom that has prevailed since the be- 
ginning of the Government, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Senators and 
Congressmen of the majority party, be re- 
lieved of this burden. 

“T am confident that such a change would 
greatly reduce the cost of administering the 
Government, and that it would add greatly to 
its efficiency It would take away the power 
to use the patronage of the Government for 
political purposes. When officers are recom- 
mended by Senators and Congressmen from 
political motives and for political services ren- 
dered, it is impossible to expect that while in 
office the appointees will not regard their ten- 
ure as more or less dependent upon continued 
political service for their patrons, and no reg- 
ulations, however stiff or rigid, will prevent 
this, because such regulations, in view of the 
method and motive for selection, are plainly 
inconsistent and deemed hardly worthy of re- 
spect.” 


If Congress should honor this recom- 
mendation by legislation it would in- 
crease by about 60,000 the number of 
officers and other employees in the clas- 
sified service. More than 59,000 of those 
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so placed under the merit rules would be 
postmasters or postal clerks. With these 
would be 122 collectors of customs (the 
Collector of the Port of New York in- 
cluded), 67 collectors of internal rev- 
enue and 36 marshals. 
make this recommendation in December 
‘last for *the first time. And the Post- 
master-General, Mr. Hitchcock, whose 
office is regarded as one in which much 
political influence may be exerted, recom- 
mended in 1910 that “the entire postal 
service be taken out of politics.” He 
now says: 

“It is apparent that the highest degree of 
effectiveness in the conduct of this tremendous 
business establishment cannot be attained 
while the thousands of postmasters continue 
to be political appointees. As an important 
reform, Presidential postmasters of all grades 
should be placed in the classified service.” 

lf Mr. Taft desired to use the power 
of patronage for his own benefit and 
that of his party, why did he recently 
add 42,000 rural free delivery carriers 
to the number of employees who must be 
selected by competitive examinations? 


If Democratic legislators and politi- 
cians and the friends of Senator La Fol- 
lette have feared that the President 
would use this power for his party or 
against rival candidates for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination, they 
should have taken him at his word and 
should have enacted the law for which 
he asked, a law taking from him the 
power of appointment. Bills were intro- 
duced last year, but they came to noth- 
ing. The record of the year is given as 
follows by the National Civil Service 
Reform League: 


“The Lowden bill in the House and the 
Lodge bill in the Senate, enacting into law 
the present merit system in the consular and 
diplomatic services, failed to pass. The Bur- 
ton bill for the classification of first, second 
and third class postmasters, and the Frye bill 
for the classification of collectors, assistant 
collectors, surveyors and naval officers in the 
customs service, both of which were recom- 
mended by the President, failed to pass. Sen- 
ator Smoot introduced a bill to classify col- 
lectors of internal revenue, auditors, treasurers, 
assistant treasurers, general and assistant in- 
spectors, appraisers and assistant appraisers, 
examiners of drugs, and officers of the mint 
and assay.. This also did not pass.” 


There is still time for the enactment 
of such bills before the beginning of the 
|’residential campaign. The Democratic 


Mr. Taft did not. 
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majority of the House should take them 
up, and we shall expect to see Mr. La 
\‘ollette working for them in the Senate. 
As Mr. Taft has shown an earnest desire 
to be relieved of the burden of appoint- 
ing so many Officers whose influence can 
be used for political purposes, we shall 
not believe that he is using them to pro 
mote his renomination until convincing 
proof of this is shown. 
% 


China Without the Wall 


WHILE the republicans of the south 
and the imperialists of the north are 
quarreling over what shall be the form 
of the future government of China, that 
pertion of the empire which lies beyond 
the Great Wall is in danger of slipping 
away. The Mongol chiefs at Urga have 
shaken off their allegiance to China and 
chosen as their Great Khan the high 
priest of Lamaism, the perpetually rein- 
carnated Buddha. What is more om- 
inous, the Russian Ambassador has noti- 
fied the Peking Government of the 
Czar’s willingness—or determination—to 
assume a protectorate over Mongolia. 
A revolt in Urga is one thing and a pro- 
tectorate by St. Petersburg is quite an- 
other. In the former case the lost 
ground could doubtless be recovered, as 
it has been many times in the past, but 
land that the Russian bear has once got 
his paws on will be hard to snatch away. 
The western frontier of the Chinese 
Empire, where it touches on Russian 
Turkestan, is 2,400 miles from Peking, 
and there are no railroads to reach it. 
On the other hand, the Russian railroad 
strategy has had obviously in view the 
ultimate absorption of Mongolia. One 
long line stretches along the northern 
border of Mongolia and curls about its 
eastern end. Another line runs straight 
from St. Petersburg to the western end 
and there stops short, waiting on’ the 
steps of China’s back door. Just beyond 
the temporary terminus of this railroad. 
but inside the nominal boundary of 
Chinese Turkestan, there is Kulja, which 
Russia took possession of some months 
ago, to facilitate her negotiations with 
China, and has ever since neglected to 
let go. 

The Russian advante on these out- 
lying regions of the Chinese Empire be- 
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gan two hundred years ago, when a 
gentleman from Tobolsk went over into 
Mongolia and came back with twenty 
pounds of gold dust which he had gath- 
ered on the headwaters of the Yellow 
River. He presented the dust to Peter 
the Great, and that prompt sovereign 
had a fort built at Semipalatinsk, which 
then was a good way beyond and now 
is a good way within the Russian fron- 
tier. 

In recent years Russian schemes have 
been advanced by commercial and dipio- 
matic rather than military methods. The 
Buriats, who are Russian Buddhists, 
have been employed to gain over their 
coreligionists in Mongolia and Tibet, 
and it was only by a quick march of 
British troops over the Himalayas to 
Lhasa a few years ago that the Grand 
Lama was stopped from shifting his 
allegiance from the Celestial Emperor to 
the Great White Czar, as now his rival 
in sanctity, the Buddha of Urga, has 
done. The Mohammedans of Turkestan 
dislike their Chinese rulers even more 
than the Buddhists of Mongolia. Henry 
Lonsdell, who as a missionary scout was 
the first Englishman to enter China by 
the back door, found the people praying 
that either Russia or England would 
come and rescue them from the Chinese. 
Corrupt and cruel as the Russian admin- 
istration has been, yet Turkestan, during 
the last forty years, has prospered under 
it more than that part of the country 
which is under Chinese control. It has 
established peace and order; it has 
brought in railroads and schools and the 
cultivation of cotton. The people are 
not squeezed by Russian officials any 
more than they were by the Chinese offi- 
cials, and they get something for their 
money. 

It is interesting to recall that the in- 
habitants of Kulja, who it appears are 
now willing to welcome the Russians, 
are in large part the descendants of the 
tribe of Torguts who migrated in mass 
from the Volga to the Ili in the eight- 
eenth century to escape from Russian 
rule, under which they ‘had lived for 
several generations. There is, said De 
Quincy, no great event in all recorded 
history more striking to the imagination 
than this flight of half a million men, 
women and children, who burned their 
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houses and journeyed for eight months 
to find a new home, while their numbers 
were daily reduced by the attacks of the 
Cossacks and the privations of the des- 
ert. At any rate, the event struck the 
imagination of De Quincy, since from 
the arid Chinese chronicle he developed 
the glowing pages of his “Revolt of @ 
Tartar Tribe.” 

Even if China should in the course of 
her revolution be robbed of her colonies 
it would be no great loss. Two or three 
millions will not be missed from a nation 
of three or four hundred millions. The 
hold of China on the territory outside 
the Wall has always been slight and 
intermittent. Mongolia belongs to China, 
not because the Chinese conquered the 
Mongols, but because the Mongols con- 
quered the Chinese. The Manchu Em- 
peror claims the throne now as the suc- 
cessor of Jenghiz Khan, the Mongol 
chieftain who broke thru the Great Wall 
about the time the Magna Carta was 
signed. His grandson, Kublai Khan, 
was visited by Marco Polo and dreamed 
about by Coleridge. Near Urga was the 
Mongol capital, and the yak’s tail banner 
waved over a territory extending from 
the Baltic to the Sea of Japan. 

After a century the Chinese succeeded 
in expelling them, but in the course of 
time the Mongols and Manchus again 
swarmed over the Great Wall and estab- 
lished a dynasty which lasted two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight years—and how 
much longer, who can tell? The Great 
Wall has not served its purpose of keep- 
ing the Mongolians out. It remains to 
be seen whether it will suffice to keep the 
Chinese in. 

3 


New Light from Princeton on 
Jonah 


THE INDEPENDENT takes great pleas- 
ure in announcing fresh discoveries, and 
particularly those bearing on the Bible. 
Last week we reported the discovery of 
the library of an old monastery in Egypt, 
with manuscripts of the Bible in an an- 
cient Coptic dialect, to be edited by Pro- 
fessor Hyvernat, of the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington. This week we re- 
port quite new light from Princeton Uni- 
versity on Jonah and the whale, given to 
us by Prof. George Macloskie, of the de- 
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partment of biology, now emeritus. He 
gives it to the world thru The Bible Stu- 
dent Teacher, organ of the “Bible 
League.” 

The new light was suggested to Pro- 
fessor Macloskie from a late work on the 
Japanese whale fishery. He tells us that 
a big whale weighs as much as 800 men. 
its mouth 1s big enough for ten men to 
stand abreast. It takes as much air at a 
breath as 800 men would take in twenty 
minutes. Here we must quote: 

“As it [the whale] skims along the sea, it 
scoops in its food of jelly-fishes and small 
crustaceans and other surface animalcules, 
which quickly enter its stomach; but a larger 
object, Jonah’s body, for example, must go 
the wrong road (that is, for the whale, but 
oe Tight road for Jonah) into the air-cham- 
er. 

That is a bright thought which had 
not occurred to commentators who were 
not also zoologists. Just what the air 
chamber is we are not told. We take it 
that the learned professor assumes his 
readers will understand that with no 
more difficulty than they find in the 
whale’s food of “crustaceans and other 
surface animalcules.” He simply tells 
us that “the air chamber of a whale is 
large enough and convenient enough to 
serve. as a harbor of refuge for anybody 
that might come in its way.” We must 
conclude that as Jonah would have got 
tangled up in the lungs themselves, he 
must, after having fortunately escaped 
the gullet, have got safely lodged in the 
windpipe or in one of its divisions. But 
how was he to compose himself in his air 
chamber? Let Professor Macloskie tell : 


“Here Jonah might be wide awake, able to ° 


meditate on the situation, and to pray to God, 
and to sleep over night.” 

Yes, “two days and three nights,” the 
story tells us; and, we add, this gave him 
time to compose and commit to memory 
a prayer which is largely a cento from 
the Psalms. We take it that he need not 
have lacked food if he crawled near 
enough to the whale’s gullet to seize some 
of the “jelly-fishes and small crustaceans 
and other surface animalcules” which his 
host was straining out for itself. But the 
reader will be anxious to know what light 
the professor of zoology has to cast on the 
manner of Jonah’s escape: 


“But tho not very inconvenient for him, the 
whale itself might feel discomfort, and might 
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seek relief by hurrying to shallows and sandy 
beaches where it coughed up the prophet on 
dry land.” 

This explanation gives no little relief, 
altho it raises some minor difficulties 
which we will help Professor Macloskie - 
to resolve. That Jonah was in the “belly 
of the fish”—for.the Bible does not say 
whale—has been a source of difficulty, 
for how could he live and breathe there 
“two days and three nights”; but any 
part of the whale’s interior, lungs or 
windpipe, could loosely be spoken of as 
its belly ; and if we are told that the fish 
“vomited out Jonah upon dry land,” the 
word might include coughing. Those 
that watched the performance would not 
know the difference. The Macloskie 
theory is very happy in providing both 
food and air for the prophet. 

Other minor difficulties can be adits 
explained by accepting facts previously 
unknown as to the behavior of whales. 
It had not been generally known that 
whales when choking “seek relief by hur- 
rying to shallows and sandy beaches.” 
Altho this fact is not definitely stated by 
the author on the Japanese whale fishery, 
quoted by the professor, he does tell us 
that whales are often “stranded on the 
Japanese coast.” Very likely they have 
swallowed a fisherman and have hurried 
to the shore to cough him up, but we 
wait fuller observations. Another diffi- 
culty can perhaps be as easily explained. 
The Princeton professor supposes the 
whale when in distress to have 
been “hurrying” to the shore to 
cough up Jonah. But Jonah was 
in the whale’s windpipe two days and 
three nights, and he was swallowed down 
when the ship was coasting along the 
shore, for the sailors “rowed hard to get 
them back to land,” but the storm was 
too severe. We learn here a new fact 
about whales, that they may not notice 
for days so small a morsel as a man 
lodged in their windpipe, until, as was 
probably the case, the prophet moved 
into closer quarters, where the breath 
was obstructed, and then the whale began 
to “feel discomfort” and hurried to a 
convenient sandy beach where it could 
find relief by coughing. 

We thank Professor Macloskie for this 
valuable biblical and biological study, and 
we echo the pleasure of The Bible Stu- 
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dent Teacher that this article “will help 
many to meet the scoffing skepticism of 
the day that voices itself in the sneering 
question, ‘Did Jonah swallow the 
whale?’ ” 

& 


Our Vacation Number 


ALREADY THE INDEPENDENT is plan- 
ning its Vacation Number: an annual 
issue the annual success of which we 
credit to our readers. For what we espe- 
cially like about these Vacation issues is 
the letters from subscribers that form a 
substantial part of each one of them. 
Letters simply written, with the genuine- 
ness of the letters of real friendship, it is 
a pleasure to receive, to read, and to 
print. We look, above all, for the per- 
sonal touch, for intimate humor, for the 
picture of tangible¢things seen and en- 
joyed, for the account of experiences di- 
verting or impressive or enlightening. 
We cannot print, in this department, 
more than 800 words from any one ama- 


teur contributor. We suggest 400 words. 


as the best number. And we _ hope 
that the 1912 crop of letters will, much of 
it, come to us illustrated: whether with 
pen-and-ink or pencil sketches, or with 
photographs. Prizes will be awarded for 
the best letters—one prize of $15 and one 
of $10. Two yearly subscriptions will go 
to each writer of a letter published, but 
not receiving a prize. And we can use 
a good many letters! We hope that they 
will come to us from all parts of the 
world—since our readers are every- 
where. But the prize-winning letters will 
just as likely as not come from the next 
street to ours, or from a farm somewhere 
in Jowa. 

Apart from the letters and any illus- 
trations which may accompany them, we 
want our readers to send us, in a second 
competition, their best vacation photo- 
graphs. Prizes of the same amounts are 
offered—and two subscriptions will be 
entered for each photograph reproduced, 
but not awarded a prize. Our last,set of 
Vacation pictures was limited to photo- 
graphs illustrative of “Greater America.” 
For 1912 we desire water pictures. We do 
not say “marines,” for inland waters will 
furnish innumerable subjects. You, Mr. 
Fisherman; you, Mr. Rower, and you, 
Sir Canoeist, know the truth of this com- 
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monplace. There is no part of the world 
where photographs offering a share, at 
least, of their interest in water cannot be 
taken in abundance. And any picture 
that has water in it—even a bath tub 
scene or a water-wagon or an impression 
of Broadway on a rainy evening—will 
stand its chance of selection. 

We do not say that you must send in 
the letter or the photographs which we 
hope you will submit now. But we hope 
you will do so—or at least before your 
plans for the coming summer drive out 
of memory your recollections of former 
vacation doings. In any case, send them 
to us before April. Naturally, we cannot 
undertake to report on manuscripts or 
photographs addressed to the Vacation 
Editor as promptly as we do on every- 
day offerings. The Vacation Editor is a 
leisurely person; he follows the cult of 
manana. But he does not want readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT to put off their ac- 
tion because he is slothful. Indeed, the 
sooner: their contributions reach us, the 
more likely will they be to score success. 
And may those of our readers fortunate 
enough to enjoy winter vacations find 
healthful and joyous recreation at the 
present season ! 


A Postal Telegraph At last we have 
System from a Postmaster 
General the definite 

recommendation that our Government 
take over the telegraph service of the 
country, as all other civilized countries 
of the world have already done. The 
nation would have to buy at a fair rate 
the telegraph companies, paying perhaps 
$250,000,000, but they would be a source 
of income, as they already are, even at 
reduced charges. In a multitude of 
cases the postmaster would be telezraph 
operator, and the telegraph service would 
be extended to many small towns which 
it does not now reach. We do not ex- 
pect this advance—sure to come—to be 
immediate, for the extension of parcels 
post has the precedence, but we hope it 
will not have to wait so long as the postal 
banks had to wait after Postmaster Gen- 
eral Wanamaker’s first recommendation. 
Why should Spain and Japan leave us in 
the rear in providing for the convenience 
of their people? Already 950,000,000 
people have government .owned tele- 
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graphs, and in every case to the advan- 
tage of the people, while we give this 
public utility to the profit of million- 
aires. This proposal will not involve the 
simultaneous assumption by the Govern- 
ment of the telephone system, at least 
only in part, where telephone and tele- 
graph are now interlocked, but the sooner 
the telephones also can be added to the 
postal service the less the purchase will 
cost the nation. With the beginning of 
the year Great Britain assumed control 
of all its telephones, but we are foolish 
enough to wait a while longer even for 
telegraph service. 


As was to be 
expected, Rus- 
sia has her way 
with Persia, crushes her brave attempt at 
self-government, forbids her to gain 
courage and strength, destroys the new 
parliament, drives out the financial con- 
troller, hangs the leaders who resisted, 
and makes the way easy to annex half the 
country, if she has not already annexed 
it, as she rules Teheran. It is a very seri- 
ous fact that Mr. Shuster’s assistants ca- 
bled to our State Department that Mr. 
Russell, our Minister to Persia, had not 
given them proper support. That is not 
improbable. He has not the repittation 
for independence and force such as are 
required. Directions have been sent him 
to do his duty, and our Government has 
its duty to protect these men, and to see 
that their claims are allowed, and that 
they be paid and allowed to leave the 
country. They were engaged as assist- 
ants to Mr. Shuster, and now that his 
office has been turned over to his oppo- 
nent, who is a tool of Russia, it is only 
just that they should be relieved and 
properly provided for. We cannot doubt 
that our Government will support them 
with vigor. 


Mr. Shuster’s Associates 


A friend, referring to a 
Shade Trees brief editorial on trees for 


streets, which appeared 
recently in THE INDEPENDENT, doubts 
whether Southern California cannot do 
what our Northern cities are surely un- 
able to do, plant every street with a dis- 
tinct variety of tree. He tells us that 
there are in common use in Los An- 
geles and in- other cities of Southern 
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California, many varieties of eucalyptus 
alone. In addition there is the camphor 
tree, the acacia, several varieties of 
palm, grevillea, locust, all of which can 
be used to distinguish and at the same 
time shade streets. Our correspondent 
seems to object to the prevailing system 
that it does not give symmetry to a 
street. He would have a uniformity on 
each single street if possible; a policy 
that has been successfully carried out in 
Washington. Our objection was not to 
uniformity on each street, but to the ex- 
prest determination to plant each street 
with a separate variety of tree. It cer- 
tainly is possible to have half a dozen 
elm streets, half a dozen mulberry 
streets, half a dozen Norway maple 
streets, half a dozen scarlet oak streets, 
etc. It still remains to be made sure 
that we have any large number of trees 
that will come to their best in any one 
city. Southern California, of course, 
can collect from a much wider range. 
The chief trouble with lack of uniforni- 
ity in our street planting, however, is 
not the selection of different varieties, 
but the use of those that give too sharp 
and unpleasant contrast. The maple is 
a uniformly shaped, round-headed tree, 
that must not be trimmed or meddled. 
with after it has attained much hight. 
In fact, it is a tree that in the street is 
always liable to be maimed or ruined 
entirely by the saw. With the maple 
can be easily planted the white ash, and 
several of the oaks; but with the maple 
cannot be wisely planted the overhang- 
ing white elm, nor the beech, nor the 
locust. In fact, we should much prefer 
to see one of our smaller cities select 
two or three trees that will surely thrive 
and do their best in its soil and with the 
conditions it can offer, and then make 
all of its streets sweet and shady. As 
for Southern California, we are not 
quite so sure. The camphor tree, which 
our correspondent names, is a tree that 
sits on the ground like a well grown 
spruce; some of the acacias make fairly 
good street trees; the locust, however, 
is brittle and short lived, or if the gle- 
ditschia is meant, surely the thornless 
sort must be secured. As for the palms, 
they certainly are Oriental and unique; 
but not all of them are to be preferred 
for shade. On the whole, we are in- 
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clined to adhere to our previously ex- 
prest opinion, that we have not more 
than half a dozen really prime varieties 
of shade trees in any one section of the 
country; and that street planting should 
be confined almost entirely to these. 
One or two sorts are fortunately to be 
found over a very large extent of terri- 
tory, and half a dozen of the best of 
these would be basswood, Norway 
maple, sugar maple, ash, elm, oak in 
variety. 
as 

It has been a pretty story, 
that of Luther’s climbing 
. the ‘‘Pilate’s Staircase” at 
Rome on his knees, repeating a Pater 
Noster at each step, and suddenly think- 
ing of Paul’s quotation from Habakkuk, 
“The just shall live by faith;” and stop- 
ping the ascent in the middle as no way 
of appeasing God. The story has been 
questioned of late as depending on the 
word of Luther’s son, who says he heard 
it from his father’s lips. But the son was 
then very young, and Luther’s enlighten- 
ment as to Paul’s teaching came later. In 
the German Zeitschrift for Church His- 
tory Dr. Buchwald gives a passage from 
an unpublished sermon of Luther’s in 
which he gives his own account of the 
incident. It reads: 

“So at Rome 1 wished to deliver my grand- 
father out of purgatory, and ascended Pilate’s 
Staircase. I repeated the Lord’s Prayer on 
every step. For it was believed that he who 
so prayed would redeem a soul. But on reach- 
ing the summit I thought ‘Who knows wheth- 
er this is true? This prayer is worthless, 
etc.” 

The indulgence allowed was to deliver 
any soul from purgatory in whose behalf 
one should repeat a Pater Noster and an 
Ave Maria on every step. It appears, 
then, that Luther did climb the steps on 
his knees, did repeat the required 
prayers in behalf of his grandfather, and 
all the spiritual change in him at the time 
was one of doubt and not of sudden 
revelation. The story of the text that 
_ flashed on his mind must be given up. 

x ‘ 

That is an extraordinary riot that is 
calling out the militia in Lawrence, Mass. 
The Legislature reduced the hours of 
work in the mills, at the demand of 
labor, from fifty-six a week to fifty-four. 
Thereupon the mills reduced the wages 
proportionately. But what the operatives 


Luther on the 
Staircase 
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wanted was less work and the same pay, 
and they struck, struck violently; and 
they invaded the mills and damaged the 
machines and attacked the foremen, 
marching with American and Italian 
flags, for the mob was largely Italian, 
and almost wholly foreign. Let them 
stop work, if they think it best, but no 
violence and no sabotage. 
&% 

This is Cardinal Farley’s week in New 
York City. He will own the city, return 
a conquering hero, and the streets will 
be filled with processions and the side- 
walks lined with spectators, and all glory 
given to the Cardinal.Archbishop. It is 
not wholly an unwise policy, and yet it 
does not seem exactly unworldly. No 
other Church would think of thus glori- 
fying its leaders, as if they were more 
than human. We should hold the Church 
in more honor if it showed more mod- 
esty rather than barbaric splendor. 

& 


Robert Bacon, who was Secretary of 
State before he was made Ambassador at 
Paris, resigns this post to take what he 


considers a higher one, that of one of the 
six Fellows who rule Harvard Univer- 
sity. He is quoted as saying that he re- 
gards Harvard as “the best single influ- 


ence for good in America.” Then he 
has done right in leaving the less for the 
greater field of usefulness, if not of 
honor. His new office gives much work, 
brings no salary, and is for life. 

a 


A more shameless act ihan that which 
has just passed the Maryland Legislature 
could hardly be conceived. It is intended 
to disfranchise ignorant veters, and it ap- 
plies to twelve counties which it is de- 
sired to hold for the Democratic party. 
It forbids party emblems to be put on the 
ballots, and it also forbids the publica- 
tion of sample ballots which can be ex- 
amined beforehand. It can equally be 
used to disfranchise illiterate white 
voters. 

Js 

It is an indefensible action of the Hai- 
tian Government by which it has revoked 
all licenses granted to Syrians, some of 
whom are American citizens, to do trad- 
ing in the island. It is such an act as, if 
persisted in, might call for intervention 
on our part. 





Insurance and Financial 


The Prudential’s New President 


Forrest F. Drypben, first vice-presi- 
dent, was last week elected president of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Mr. Dryden is the only son 
of the late Senator John F. Dryden, the 
founder of the company, and was born 
in Bedford, Ohio, in 1864. From 1882 to 
1884 he served as an errand boy and clerk 
in the Pruden- 
tial, and then 
entered Phillips 
Academy, An- 
dover, return- 
ing to the serv- 
ice of the com- 
pany as inspec- 
tor in 1888. He 
later became 
acting superin- 
tendent, super- 
intendent, 
assistant secre- 
tary, and in 


1890 secretary. 


In 1903 he was 


elected third 
vice - president, 
in 1906 second 
vice - president, 
and in 1911 first 
vice - president. 
Mr. Dry den’s 
training makes 
him eminently 
fitted to occupy 
the position of 
president. 

The first vice- 
president and 
actuary is John 
K. Gore, who 
was born in Newark and was graduated 
from Columbia University in the first 
honor class in 1883. In 1891 he be- 
came a clerk in the actuarial depart- 
ment of the company. After serving 
as assistant actuary he was elected actu- 
ary in 1897, and ten years later became a 
member of the board of directors. In 
1909 and 1910 he was president of the 
Actuarial Society of America. Jacob E. 
Ward, the new second vice-president, is 
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FORREST F. DRYDEN 


Newly elected president of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 


a brother of the late Dr. Leslie D, Ward, 
and for thirty years has been associated 
with the company. He was assistant 
counsel and then counsel. His special 
work has been in the legal and investment 
‘lepartments of the company’s business. 
The third vice-president is Wilbur S. 
Johnson, who, born in 1857, was edu- 
cated in the public schools of New Jersey 
and entered the service of the Prudential 
as assistant 
bookkeeper in 
1880. After 
serving as cash- 
ier a number of 
years he became 
comptroller in 
1904 and fourth 
vice - president 
and comptroller 
in 1905. He 
was later elect- 
ed third vice- 
president. The 
fourth  vice- 
president is 
Edward Gray, 
who, born in 
England, has 
been in the 
service of the 
Prudential for 
twenty - nine 
years. He work- 
ed in the field 
with the late 
president, Sen- 
ator Dryden, 
and nine years 
ago was elected 
secretary. He is 
now a director 
as well as vice- 
president. The new secretary is Wil- 
lard I. Hamilton, promoted from the 
position of assistant secretary. All these 
promotions have the hearty approval of 
the large army of agents and workers of 
the Prudential. The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America was organized 
in 1875, and was the pioneer in industrial 
insurance. Its assets, which a year ago 
were $227,000,000, now exceed $250,- 
000,000. 





INSURANCE AND FINANCIAL 


Destruction of the Equitable 
' Building 

THERE was a time in the history of 
New York City when the Equitable 
building, which has just been destroyed 
by fire, was the most imposing edifice 
dedicated to business purposes within its 
boundaries. For its period it was so 
lofty that, in order to secure tenants for 
its office rooms, the then modern innova- 
tion called elevators, to the number of 
two—were put into it, greatly to the 
perturbation of the members of the soci- 
ety’s building committee. Said the elder 
Hyde on that point afterward: ‘‘All the 
members of the building committee, ‘ex- 
cept myself, were opposed to the intro- 
duction of elevators, but finally consent- 
ed to have one erected. It required quite 
a struggle on my part to obtain their 
consent to put two in the building.” The 
building itself, its elevators and all ‘its 
attributes, were an expression of the 
character of the man who organized and 
made the Equitable Society—and marked 
a step forward in human activity. 

For years the palatial residence of the 
society held a place among the objects 
of curiosity or admiration in the metrop- 
olis which visitors from all parts of the 





FIGHTING THE BIG FIRE FROM BROADWAY 





THE EQUITABLE BUILDING ON JANUARY 10 


country must not miss; and as such its 
advertising value was large. But the 
world—and New York leads it—has 
moved far since 1870, when the first por- 
tion of the Equitable Building was 
thrown open to occupancy; indeed, the 
(listance covered since 1888, when it had 
been extensively enlarged and beautified. 
is great. Broadway’s chief architectural 
iewel has long since suffered eclipse. 
Grander and more magnificent edifices 
completely surround and virtually .ob- 
scure it, to the vision of even the way- 
faring stranger,.who. would be -more 
likely to notice it than those familiar 
with the neighborhood. 

This brings us to the stories which 
went about for years respecting its ex- 
travagant cost. Perhaps there really 
was great waste in its erection and 
equipment. The company’s first years 
were years of struggle; it had fought 
hard for a place; it had buffeted manv 
difficulties. It eventually waxed fat and 
prosperous and prodigal thru its rapidly 
developed. tontine system. of life insur- 
ance. It accumulated the income of a 
prince, and was not niggard in the 
spending thereof. Therefore it would 
not be surprising to know for a certainty 
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that its building had cost a great deal 
more money than it was worth. 

And the time finally came, particularly 
after the introduction of the skeleton 
steel model of architecture, when rapid 
’ depreciation was its fate. As a type of 
office building it long ago became obso- 
lete. As an investment, occupying the 
valuable land it covered, it was probably 
not worth the materials of which it was 
composed. It is not strange, therefore, 
to learn that no insurance was carried 
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cial loss to the policyholders. True, it 
did cost the policyholders some millions 
of dollars—six, eight, perhaps ten mil- 
lions. But it is quite probable that the 
present membership of the society have 
sustained no pecuniary loss; that burden 
fell upon their predecessors. The soci- 
ety’s present financial condition is not in 
the least affected by the fire—if any- 
thing, it is improved, for the time was 
not distant when the great value of the 
land would demand the erection of a 












































This drawing shows Broadway in 1865 between Cedar and Pine Streets: the site of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society building. The building at the corner of Pine Street on the 


right was the Metropolitan Bank building. 


Next to this building, marked with the cross, was 


the store erected in 1850 by Henry C. Bowen, head of the house of Bowen & McNamee and 


also founder of THe INDEPENDENT. 


first marble building erected on Broadway. 


This building was subsequently sold to the New York Life 
Insurance Company, who occupied the same, and was later used by Delmonico’s. 


It was the 





on it as a protection against loss by fire, 
Comparatively speaking, it was of little 
value. It has been described as fire- 
proof. This is a great error. It was not 
so much as of “slow burning construc- 
tion,” as the fire underwriters say, nor 
could it ever have been so considered by 
the latter. This fact is attested by the 
rapidity with which its interior was con- 
sumed only ten days ago. 

Unless the general impression is 
erroneous, the value, whatever it actually 
may have been, of the building itself, 
has been written off the account books 
‘for some years. As it no longer figured 
as an asset, its destruction was no finan- 


structure more modern in design and 
more profitable as an investment. 


a 
...-Henry M. Wells is now president 
of the National City Bank of Brooklyn. 
He has been connected with the bank for 
twenty-seven years, becoming a clerk in 


1885 and cashier in 1897. He was born 
forty-five years ago in the parsonage of 
the old Dutch Reformed Church in Fiat- 
bush, of which his father, the Rev. Dr. 
Cornelius L. Wells, was pastor. The 
capital of the National City Bank of 
Brooklyn is $300,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $595,097 ; deposits, $5,239,- 
499; and the total resources, $6,253,397. 
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Bachelor Breakfasts 


Teach many a young man and woman the time-saving 
convenience and strength-giving value of 


Grape-Nuts 


—A food for Body and Brain. 


A morning dish of Grape-Nuts with Cream, contains 
all the food elements necessary for the successful accomplish- 
ment of a stout morning's work. 


Grape-Nuts has proven more sustaining than many a 
meal requiring much longer to prepare. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
Battle Creek. Mich., U, S. A. Windser, Ontario, Canada 
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Sixty-Seventh 
NEW YORK LIFE 


346 Broadway, 








Balance Sheet, January 1, 1912 





ASSETS. 
Real Estate woh aos ee er EE PRE SMM 
eins Gl MAROMAIIIND 5.5 «ong 0 5c nce eTeknnne veed deREIG RY Spit os pctenesnn aks 2a) aan see 
Loans on Policies 113;516,068.47 
Bonds (market value Dec. 31, IQ11) ............0 0.0 eee pete ep hie natok vk ht -<0s +o 
Cash 
Premiums in course of collection 
Interest and rents due and accrued 





Policy Reserve $566,919,308.00 
Other Policy Liabilities 7,359,006.83 
Premiums and Interest prepaid 3,385,535-50 
Commissions, Salaries, Taxes, etc. ...............cceeede conceccenceeceesercrecazes 1,287,423.53 
Dividends payable in 1912 11,690,143.32 
Reserve for Deferred Dividends 83,064,153.00 
Reserves for other purposes , 10,979,116. 32 
| ren. eda waco wimctan takes 


. .$684,684,686.50 
TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS: 


Within the year just closed the Insurance Department of New York has examined 
the Company. The examination went much deeper than the mere question of solvency 
and a correct statement of assets and liabilities. It went to questions of economy, 
efficiency and especially to the attitude of the Executive Officers toward the rights of 
policy-holders, the laws of the State and the regulations of the Department. 

It would not be possible for me by any use of statistical tables, ratios or comparisons, 
to present a statement so ]uminous and convincing as that made by Honorable William 
H. Hotchkiss, Superintendent of Insurance, at the close of his examination. 

It is the last word in State supervision—impartial but just—constructed on the 
sound theory that it is as much the duty of a public official to commend fine public 
service as it is to denounce wrong-doing or inefficiency. The muckraker will find nothin 
interesting in it. You will. It is, therefore, printed below in full. 


New York, Jan. 10, 1912 ——_—_S=—— eS J C 


Prestdent. 





(Copy of Memorandum filed at Albany, December 9, 19:1, by Hon. Wm, li. Ilotchkiss, Superintendent of Insurance) 


State of New York—Insurance Department 


{ IN THE MATTER OF THE EXAMINATION 
OF THE 
New York Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY 


Memorandum of the Superintendent 


It is thought proper to file with the report on the examination of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, dated November 21, 1911, the following memorandum : 
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Annual Report 


INSURANCE CO. 


New York 


The examination of this Company now completed, is’ the second since the enactment of the 
amendatory laws of 1996. It is even more complete and painstaking than was the examination of 
three years ago. 





The New York Life is one of the great life insurance companies under the supervision of 
this department. As of December 31, 1910, such Company had assets approximating closely to 
$650,000,000, outstanding insurance exceeding $2,000,000,009, and an annual premium income of about 
$80,000,000. .It disbursed to policy-holders in 1910 over $53,000,000. As of December 31 last, such 
Company held in reserve for its policy-holders—including deferred dividends—upwards of $600,009,- 
000, and in contingency and special funds for the protection of policy-holders, nearly $18,000,000 
It does business generally in the United States and in 39 principal nations of the world. It has 
approximately 996,000 policy-holders. . 

The mere recital of these figures indicates the’ magnitude of the task committed to the exam- 


iners, and gives emphasis to the fact that after an examination covering’ seven months, such ex- 
aminers concluded: 


“* The final results of this examination show that the 
work of the Company is done efficiently and economi- 
cally; its claims are paid promptly; its policy-holders 
are treated fairly; its dividends are apportioned and 
paid without discrimination; and the Company com- 
plies with the requirements of the law and the rulings 


of the supervising authorities in both the spirit and 
the letter.’’ 


The above statement should not be taken, however, as indicating that this Company and its , 
work were in no respect found the subject of criticism. The fact worthy of note is that the criti- 
cisms made by the examiners have to do with minor details and do not concern the management. 
the observance by such management of the law, the Company’s treatment of policy-holders, or mat- 
ters of Company policy generally. Indeed, the criticisms set forth in the report are so relatively un- 
important as to be in effect negligible. 

The impression made by the examiners’ report was considerably strengthened by a personal in- 
spection of the Home Office of this Company made by me shortly after such report was completed 
Evidences of economy, both in the number of employees and in the space occupied, as well as in the 
use of labor-saving devices of various kinds, were noticed. The efficient organism of this great 
institution, centering as it does in its so-called “office committee,” was everywhere evident. An 
almost overscrupulous desire to comply. with every statutory requirement or departmental 
regulation wae also noted. Indeed, fot general Home Office efficiency, for watchfulness over the 
little things that go to increase a company’s expense ratio, for accuracy of record and in accounting 
methods, and for a full observance of the law, this Company is entitled, not merely to the commen- 
dation given it by the examiners, but to the official approval of this department here recorded 


CB Monn I Ihre 


Dated, Albany, December gth, 1911. Superintendent of Insurance. 
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THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 

Fifty-eight years ago was organized the Home 
Insurance Company of New York, and it has 
grown to be one of the largest fire insurance com- 
panies in the United States with agents in every 
State in the Union and in Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba. The one hundred and seventeenth semi- 
annual statement, showing the financial condition 
of the Company on the first of January, tells of a 
remarkable growth during the year 1911, which 
cannot fail to be of interest. The cash capital 
of the company is $3,000,000, and the surplus. over 
contingencies and all liabilities including the cap- 
ital is $13,815,441, a gain for the year in surplus 
of $1,485,828. But what the insuring public re- 
gards as most important is the surplus as regards 
policy-holders, and this amounts to $18,615,441, a 
gain for the year of $1,785,828. In the surplus 
to policy-holders is included the conflagration 
surplus, which three years ago was $800,000; two 
years ago $1,200,000; a year ago $1,500,00c; and 
this year the conflagration surplus has been in- 
creased $300,000, so that it now amounts to 
$1,800,000. In case of great disasters like the 
Chicago, Baltimore and ie Francisco fires, the 
conflagration surplus could be used to pay such 
extraordinary fire losses without touching the 
ordinary surplus. The wisdom of maintaining 
a conflagration surplus adds confidence and 
strength to an insurance company. Other re- 
serves not required to be maintained under the 
law still further add to the stability of the Home 
Insurance Company. The total assets a year ago 
were $30,178,914, and now the amount is $32140,- 
t is the 


565, a gain for the year of $1,967,651. 
purpose of the officers and directors to make the 
Home one of the strongest fire insurance com- 
panies in the world. The directors in addition to 
the President, Elbridge G. Snow, and Vice-Presi- 


dent Emanuel H. A. Correa, include Levi P. 
Morton, Ex-Vice-President of the United States; 
George H. Hartford, President of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company; Henry F. Noyes; 
Dr. Lucien C. Warner; John Claflin, of the H. 
B. Claflin Company; John H. Flagler, of the 
Standard Oil Company; William D. Baldwin, 
President of the Otis Elevator Company; Lewis 
L. Clarke, President of the American Exchange 
National Bank; Clarence H. Kelsey, President of 
the Title Guarantee & Trust Company; Elbert 
H. Gary, Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the United States Steel Corporation; and Thomas 
B. Kent, Vice-President of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
COMPANY 


The sixty-first annual statement of the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company of New York, 
of which Henry B. Stokes is President, shows 
total admitted assets January 1, 1912, of $21,983,- 
104. The total policy reserve as computed by the 
New York Insurance Department is $19,156,577, 
while the excess of assets over all liabilities is 
$2,339,237. The amount paid to policy-holders 
during 1911 was $2,187,363, while the total insur- 
ance in force is $68,630,505. During the sixty- 
one years. of its existence the Manhattan Life has 
paid to policy-holders or holds for their benefit 
more.than $90,000,000. 


INSURANCE 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


In publishing the balance sheet for January 1, 
1912, President Darwin P. Kingsley, of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, in a note ad- 
dressed to the policy-holders, calls attention to 
the rigid examination which the New York State 
Insurance Department concluded in December 
last. The results of the examination were not 
only gratifying to the management of the New 
York Life but would, if such a thing were possi- 
ble, strengthen the confidence of the policy-hold- 
ers in their official representatives. In the mem- 
orandum filed at Albany by Hon. William H. 
Hotchkiss, Superintendent of Insurance, he 
quotes from the report of the examiners as fol- 
lows: “The final results of this examination 
show that the work of the Company is done effi- 
ciently and economically; its claims are paid 
promptly; its policy-holders are treated fairly; its 
dividends are apportioned and paid without dis- 
crimination, and the Company complies with the 
requirements of the law and the rulings of the 
supervising authorities in both the spirit and the 
letter.” Mr. Hotchkiss adds, that the impression 
made by this report was considerably strength- 
ened by a personal inspection of the Home Of- 
fice of the Company shortly after the report was 
completed. The New York Life reached the 
legal limit of new business long before the end 
of 1911 and was obliged to postpone until 1912 
the issuing of policies to many applicants for in- 
surance in November and December. This year 
it will be allowed to write nearly fifty millions 
more life insurance than any other mutual com- 
pany. The assets as shown by the sixty-seventh 
annual report, which will be found on another 
page, have increased during the year just ended 
by $46,808,120 and now reach the stupendous to- 
tal of $684,684,687. The annual income is over 
$113,000,000, and the insurance in force repre- 
sented by approximately a million policies, is 
more than $2,102,000,000. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
The annual statement of the National Life In- 
surance Company of Montpelier, Vermont, shows 
gratifying progress. The cash income for the 
year IQI1I was $0,156,450, an increase of $302,444 
over 1910. The total assets are now 53,445,280, 
a gain for the year of $3,004,771. The surplus 
has grown to $6,574,746, a gain of $495,145. The 
gain in outstanding: insurance during 1911 was 
$5,417,429, the total amount of insurance in force 
being now $172,678,655. The growth of the Na- 
tional Life not only during the year just ended, 
but for the past twenty years of its history has 
been constant. Since 1892 the income has in- 
creased from $2,218,360 to $9,156,450; assets, from 
$7,625,780 to $53,445,280; surplus, from $895,421 
to $6,574,746; insurance in force, from $51,369,- 
348 to $172,678,655. The officers of the company 
are Joseph A. De Boer, President; Fred A. 
Howland, Vice-President and Counsel; Harry M. 
Cutler, Second Vice-President and Treasurer: 
Osman D. Clark, Secretary, and Edward D. Field, 
Superintendent of Agencies. They are to be 
heartily congratulated on the condition of the 
company upon the threshold of its 64th year of 
creditable service to its policy-holders. 
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A NEW FIVE PER CENT INVESTMENT 

George H. Burr & Co. are offering Cumberland Tele- 
phone New 5 per cent. Gold Bonds, dated January :1, 
1912, due ag I, 1937, in denominations of $500 and 
$1,000. The Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany is one of the most prominent and successful sub- 
sidiaries of the entire Bell system. Net poems show an 
increase each year for the past twenty-eight years. Divi- 
dends have been as follows: From 1892 to 1897, 4 per 
cent; 1898, 5 per cent.; 1899, 6 per cent.; 1900 to 1908, 
7 per cent.; from October, 1908, to date, 8 r cent. 
Price to yield about 5 per cent. For price and descrip- 
tive circular, address orge H. Burr & Co., 41 Wall 
street, New York, or Rookery Bldg., Chicago, III. 


MEMORIALS 

There is perhaps nothing in which good taste is so 
essential as in memorials to departed friends. When, 
therefore, it becomes necessary to erect a monument or 
mausoleum the greatest care should be exercised in_plac- 
ing the commission in the hands of some one who is 
qualified to design as well as execute. Testimonials from 
those who have employed the Harrison Granite Company 
for this purpose show satisfaction in marked degree. Sug- 
gestions and designs appropriate for any need are cheer- 
fully submitted. To any of our readers who are inter- 
ested an illustrated booklet will be sent upon application 
to the company, either by mail or in person, at its office, 
No. 200 Fifth avenue, New York. 


The following dividends are announced: 

U. S. Worsted Co., quarterly, preferred, 134 
per cent., payable January 15. 

Buffalo Mines Co, Ltd., extra, quarterly, 3 per 
cent., payable February 15. : 

S. Realty and Improvement Co., 1%4 per 

cent., payable February 1. 

Sealshipt Oyster System, quarterly, preferred, 
13% per cent., payable January 15. 





BRONZE MEMORIAL 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West 27th 


TABLETS 


Street, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


Genuine Panama Hats 


If you come to the West Indies next winter do not 
purchase your Panama until you reach St. Thomas, 
as there you can obtain them from 


CH. DELINOIS & CO. 
Established 1855 
Bankers, GENERAL AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


at lower prices than is possible anywhere else. There 
is a reason. If you have friends that have visited the 
West Indies before, ask them about it. 

This is the firm that has made St. Thomas famous 
as the Cheapest Market for Panama Hats. 

We also send Panama hats to all parts of the world 
Postage Free. Write for particulars. 




















UPON PRESENTATION 


at the Office of 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


of Middletown, Conn. 


DEBENTURES OF Series E17, for $104,400, and 
Serics E23, for $193,900, maturing February 1st, 1912; 
also Series E18, for o® .750, and Series E24, for = 
350, maturing March 1st, 1912, WILL BE PAID at 
par with interest to the date of payment. 














Invest $950 


Buy a solid and substantial 5% 
Public Utility Bond. It will give you 
these advantages : 

Security —Bonds and stock of the 
Company which come after these 
bonds have a market value of about 
$35,000,000. This issue is $20,000,000. 

Income—lIts interest will net you 
$50 a year, or 5.3% on the amount in- 
vested. Net earnings, after prior lien 
interest, are $4,500,000, or 414 times 
the $1,000,000 interest on these bonds. 

Market—These bonds are freely 
dealt in and listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


At their price we know no better 
bonds than these for private invest- 
ment, business surplus or institutional 
funds. 

Write for particulars. 


C.M.RKREYS 


35 Nassau Street New York 


5% INTEREST NET 
Payable Semi-annually 














MINNEAPOLIS MORTGAGES in sums of $500 
to $2.500. Security—Choice residence property in Min- 
neapolis, the most progressive and D ity in the 
Northwest. Population in 1900, 200,000; in 1911, 310,000. 25 years’ 
successful experience without the loss of a dollar to investors. Refer 
by permission to The Independent. Write us for booklet and full 


THOMPSON BROS., 4 Security Bank B1dg, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


oO Safest, Most Promising and Profitable Oo 
investment on the Market Today 
Oo Daring the Past 30 Years no Client oO 
has Lost a Dol: 


lar. 
BEVERLY H, BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I UNIONVILLE. MO. 


Absolute Safety For Your 


Valuables, Stocks, Bonds and Papers 
Is OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 


THE NEW MAIDEN LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT COMPANY 


170 Broadway, Corner Maiden Lane, New York 
Guards against loss from robbery and damage 
by fire. Main Vault open 8:30 A. M. to 6 P. M. 

(Saturdays included) 
Night sates and vaalt accessible Day, Night and Sundays 
A few desirable safes leit 
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CITY INVESTING COMPANY 


CITY INVESTING BUILDING 
165 Broadway, New York 








Capital, $5,000,000 





New York Real Estate Investments 


ROBERT E. DOWLING, President. 


A. L. DEAN, Second Vice-President. MORRIS B. MEAD, Secretary-Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS: 
W. LANMAN BULL ° ALVIN W. KRECH 
Edward Sweet & Co President Equitable Trust Com any 


GEORGE C. CLARK GEORGE C. LEE, Jr. 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 
ROBERT E. DOWLING SAMUEL T. PETERS 
President of Company oh : F % 


ROBERT GOELET b. AYMAR SANDS 
CHARLES H. TWEED Bowers & Sands 
HENRY S. THOMPSON 


Vice-Pres. Globe & Rutgers Fire -Insyrance Co 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Robert Goelet, Chairman . Samuel T. Peters B. Aymar Sands 
George C. Clark 


Robert E. Dowling 














— INVESTMENTS 
Ameri Real Estate 6 = 
Tees een Mae fe First Lien Real-Estate 


N. Y. Realty Owners 6s M O R T G AG E S 
PEABODY & COMPANY | | moc czctshcnsietz core Sirens shea ts 


50% on the most favored properties. ng * hand -~ 
ready for delivery in sums of $440 and up. Interest an 
42 Broadway, New Vork City Principal remitted in New York EXCHANGE without 
charge. Write for list, information and references to 
SPECIALISTS IN REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


tions or Statistics on any stocks or bonds REYNOLD Ss MORTGAGE Co. 


Quota ; 
will be supplied by our Statistical Department. R. B. BISHOP, Vice-Prest, and Gen. Mgr. 
FORT WORTH. TEXAS 


HANOVER SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


3 ENTRANCES 
& NASSAU ST. 14 WALL ST. 11 PINE ST. 


We will buy or sell y % SANE, SAFE (2 

















Absolutely fireproof vault on the GROUND FLOOR of a fireproof building of most thorough 
construction 


Untouched by Fire or Water in any way 


Access to building obtained by tenants without delay. 


We have a great variety of Safe Deposit boxes and offer facilities to all those who may be 
inconvenienced by the fire in the Equitable Building. 
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CASH INCOME DISBURSEMENTS 

Premiums for Insurance.................. $5,953,395-71 SE ED cas be sgh in aeuOt «ag sWedes 60003 $1,580,405.07 
Interest and Rents. .........sccsccccescese 2,391,551.05 DET T an. 2cle Skececaa bunt ten teas 878,870.78 
Considerations for Annuities.............. 808,659.60 tia h che oe) ane Grltide nave tues 453:044.43 
Re GS Is ob We 0 8 ae Bed nes bc eves 2,844.26 eee ee 786,211.47 
ET SE. an owen gb nskeeaktae eee 1,216,694.65 

ees Dar Pee . TRGNOGG so ok. ce dccsecsneds $4,915,226.40 

All other Disbursements.................. 1,361,118.68 

Income Saved .................. $2,880, 105.54 

PCRS Parner Say Re artre c i ER a ee $9,156 450.62 

ASSETS ¢Paid for Basis) ’ LIABILITIES (Paid for Basis) 

U. S., State and Municipal Bonds........ $18,384,81 3.84 SE ee ee $40,457,486.00 
(at Market Value). I III ig oorael'e's sinawde oeanues 4,623,457-00 
estan. First Liens................++- 23,6595271.29 SS ree 179,823.55 
Policy ns and Premium Notes......... 180,432.53 ee IID, 66 65:05 Se een ve ecawinss 171,870.00 
Real Estate, Book Value................-. 275,000.00 Policy Claims under Adjustment........... 103,037.97 
Came Sr Se ND GEIR 5 5 cc cetccsoncces 1,081,641.91 I toe 165,382.00 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued...... 1,148,699.10 Taxes payable in 1912.............-eeeeee 174,515.24 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums....... 714,833-97 Dividends payable in 1912..........+-0ee08 994,971.81 
Dee EG AGEMIB. «00s cress ce vcceccceess ‘ 597-17 Deferred Surplus ...............0++2ee00  4y243,091.66 
General Surplus ................ $2,330,754.58 

Pea i os 0 ere bes bas eee Se pe | ere ee $53,445,289.81 








; , STATE OF VERMONT.—Insurance DEPARTMENT. — ; 
We hereby certify that under our direction Messrs. David Parks Fackler and Edward B. Fackler, Con- 
sulting Actuaries, of New York City, have computed the policy reserves of the National Life Insurance 
Company of Montpelier, Vermont, as of December 31, 1911, and find the amount of Insurance reserves to 
be $40,455,889.00; of Annuity reserves to be $4,623,208.00; a total of $45,079,007-00,0" a paid for basis. 


GUY W. . Insurance 
EDWARD H. DEAVITT, J Commissioners. 
To tHE PoLicyHOLDERS : Mon TpELier, VT., January I, 1912. 


The report above rendered means that the Company during 1911 had such a favorable experience 
in mortality, investment and expense as to be able for the fourth time in four years to advance its 
dividend scales and thus to reduce its insurance service to the lowest net cost figures yet attained. 
It also gives a guarantee of economical results for the future. 

The gains during 1911 on a paid for basis included $5,417,429.00 in outstanding insurance, $3,- 
004,770.48 in assets, $107,616.39 in dividends paid to members, $495,144.74 in undistributed surplus and 
$302,443.31 in income. The gains are based upon an accounting which includes in liabilities all divi- 
dends payable or to be credited in 1912 and also every form of accrued liability, including taxes pay- 
able this year. The surplus earned has been applied to an increase of policyholders’ dividends in 
1912, to the maintenance of reserves and to a conservative and proper increase in the general surplus, 
which item is the capital of a mutual life insurance company. 

here is now in preparation a-report which will detail transactions and condition more minutely 
and which we will be pleastd to send you on request. We are gratified over the opportunity to send 
you this statement of service, condition and results and earnestly express the hope that it may have 
your approval and that in the Company’s future work, which is wholly mutual and which will there- 
fore be benefited by your cooperation, it will have your endorsement of its service to your ueigh- 


bors and friends. NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


By hi het, ee? , President 


Note 1. The National Life is a purely mutual company, now entering upon the 64th year of continuous service, 
and has paid to its policyhoiders since organization $53,824,008.34, which, with the assets held to their credit, is 
equal to 103% of the sums received from them. ~~ : 

OTE 2. You are cautioned not to confuse our company, which by decision of the United States Supreme 
Court alone has the title of National Life Insurance Company, with any other company of somewhat similar name 
If desirous of information or advice, please write the Company direct or the general agent or manager for your State. 


PROGRESS IN THE LAST TWENTY YEARS 
JAN, 1 INCOME ASSETS SURPLUS INSURANCE IN FORSE jan, 1 
1892 $2,218,360 $ 7,625,780 $ 895,421 $ 51,369,348 1892 
1912 $9,156,450 $53,445,289 $6,574,746 $172,678,655 1912 
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THE HOME 


Insurance Company. 


NO. 56 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
One Hundred-and-Seventeenth Semi-Annual Statement 


JANUARY, 1912 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Par Value. Market Value. 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies $ 1,791,025.14 
United States Bonds 164,000.00 
State and City Bonds 6,174,333-33  6,244,320.00 
Rail Road Bonds 8,885,000.00 8,427,900.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds 1,133,000.00  1,024,160.00 


Rail Road Stocks 8,220,000.00 10,098,300.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks 1,449,500.00 


Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 467,680.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real Estate 38,300.00 








Premiums uncollected, in course of transmission and in hands of Agts. 2,227,326.81 
214,053.00 
$32,146,564.95 


Accrued Interest 





Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund 
Reserve for Losses 


Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due and unpaid 

Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus 

Surplus over contingencies and all liabilities including capital 13,815,440.71* 


$32,146,564.95 
$18,615,440.71* 











DIRECTORS 


LEVI P. MORTON, EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, WILLIAM D. BALDWIN, 
GEORGE H. HARTFORD, LEWIS L. CLARKE, 

HENRY F. NOYES, CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 
LUCIEN C. WARNER, WILLIAM IVES WASHBURN 
JOHN CLAPLIN, ELBERT H. GARY, 

JOHN H. FLAGLER, THOMAS B. KENT. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


EMANUEL Hi. A. CORREA, Vice-President AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary 

FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary 

CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Sec’y 
New York, January 9th, 1912. 











